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The Statewide Systems Change Project for the Severely 
Handicapped was a federally funded proiect estaiulisUed to develop 
activities to improve the quality of special education and related 
services for learners with severe handicaps and to encourage a change 
in ser'/ice delivery from segregated to integrated environments. Th3 
project identified Best educational practices and implemented tli^a 
withiii a delivery system involving an agency f jr prescnooiers with 
severe handicaps, a special education program for elementary- aged 
learners, and a regular Integrated education program. Guidelines for 
systems chamge are presented in the areas of philosophy, assessment, 
instruction, related services, staff development, and administration. 
Appendices, which comprise the bulX of tne guidelines, include: 5es\. 
educational practice statements, a sample pnilosopfty statement, 
activities for promoting acceptance among participants in integrating 
learners with severe handicaps, age-appropriate opportunities for 
integration, an ecological inventory, functional curriculum concepts, 
community-based instruction, intervention strategies, instructional 
goals, a needs assessment instrument, a strategy for btaff 
development, a policy and procedures review of special education 
programs, a transition procedure, a neigliixjrhood preschool physical 
facilities checklist, community services sur^/ey, information on 
woricing with a steering committee, and an evaluation framework. Forty 
references, a list of films used in the project, and a glossary 
conclude the work. (JDD) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made « 

• from the original document. * 
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Learners mih severe handicaps were dtfined for this pmjm by the Request for 
Pr(^>sal issued by the Office of ^)ecial EducMk^ Programs as: children who were 
classified as ^rimisly emotionally disturbed, autislic, pmfcnasKlly and severely 
mentally retarded, and those who h;^ two or im>re serimts handicapping ccmditkms, 
such as deafn^-biindness, it^tal rttodstion Windr^, w cer*m! palsy ami 
deafness. The intensity of their frfiysical, n^tal, or enK^ionaJ proyems required 
highly sf^ialized educational, social, f^ych<^ical. ami tnedkral services in onicr 
to achieve their ftill pc^emiai for useitil and meamnghil participacion in society and 
for ^f-hiliiikn^. Hiey have 1^ severe speech, language, and/or percqmial- 
cognitive deprivations, and evidenced abnormal tehaviors, such as, 
B) failure to ro^pond to pronounced social stimuli 

b) self-mutilation, 

c) self-stimulation, 

d? manifestation of intense and prolonged temper tantrums, or 
e) ihc absence of rudimentaty forms of verbal control They might 
also have cstremely fragile physiological conditii>ns. 



Preface 



Webster gives three definitions to the word * 'guidelines." 
—An indication, or outline (as by a govcmmeni) of |K>licy or conduct. 
—A line by which one is guided 

—A cord or rope to aid a passer over a difficult point or to pennit retracing a course 

The spirit of the third definiticni seems to explain the mission of this document. Changing the system for the delivery 
of educational services for learners with severe handicaps tov^atd state-of-tl e-an is a process which requires a dear 
sense of direction. It is the intention of the authors to provide information and direction for educators and parents 
who are traversing this challenging course. 

The dcKTument is intended for a range of people in the system, imrluding parents, teachers, regular education 
administrators, special education administrators, and agency administrators for programs for learners of various 
age-levels. It would liavc been cumbersome to organize tlie documem for each of the groups. So, for simplicity, 
the guidelines were written from a general pers{^tive. 

Many of the resources included in the appendices were af^lied in the pilcK sites of the proj^t and were developed 
for the particular age-level of the learners for ilm site. They are offer^i as examples. Other helpful resources are 
identified in the suggested readings, which are listed by category in the General References. 

Change agents in real world encounter many challenges: changes in staff, i^koning with diffeung {X:rsonaIities, 
efforts which do not produce the desired results, and other activities vying for aUention and funds. These conditions 
were experienced both in the overall activity of the project and at the pilot sites. Rather than dismissing these 
phenomena, such events substantiate these guidelines for af^Iication to p'^titioners operating in reaMife conditions. 
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OVERVIEW OF PROJECT 



The Statev.ide Systems Change Project for the Sex^rely Hamiicapped at Indiana State University wrs a federal 
grant awarded by tlie Office of Special Education Programs, United States t>epartn«nt of Education (October 1. 
1986— September 30, 1989). The fwrpose of the grant was to develop activities to improve the quality of special 
education sikI related services for lean^rs with severe handicap. A change in the delivery of services from segregated 
to integrated environments was encouraged throughout ti. ' projcvt. 
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OVERVIEW 1 



THE SEIEOION OF BEST PRACTICES 




The staff nevie\^\\l slaftMif Ihe-arl liCcraturc in the field of educaiion lor learners with !«!vere handicaps. The dc^minam 
themes in the literature were the concepts of *normali/alion" (Wolfenshcrger, 1972; Brown, Branston, Hamre-^ 
Nieiupski, Johnson, Wilcox & Grunewald, I97*>: Certo. Haring & York, 19R4; Guralnick, 1978; Horner, Meyer 
& Freilencks. 1986) ami optima! practices (Sailor, H;^lvorsen. Andenrtm, G^U. Gee, Ek^-ring & Hum, 1986; 
Wehnian, 1981; Fox, TlKHisand, Williams, Fox, Towne, Rcid, Conn Powers & Caleagni, 1986; Brown, et al., 1979). 

A list developed at the University of Vennom. Besi Edui^uumal Pnn tU es EtJucahng Lea a n with Si vt re 
Handicaps, {Fox et al. , 1986) rvas selected as the franx* of reference for the projecr The Vemionc pmject identified 
nine *'N^st educational practKes" and organized a number of quality imiicators for each of the practices. The identified 
best educational practices wea*: 

® ige appropriate placement m Icxal public schm)Is 

• N«>cial mtegratiim 

• transUH^n planning 

• systematic data-baseii instruction 

• curricular exjmnations 

• community based training 

• home sch<K>l partnership 

• integrated delivery oi related services 

• systematic program evaluation 

The best cxlucaticmal practices emphasize age appropnaie opportunities for learners with severe hamlicaps This 
theme is nmed in rclatii>n to placemen* (reconiriK'nded to be in the learner's own \<kA public schtK>l)« socialization 
(recommendf'd \o be with nonhandicapped age-peers), and curriculum (recommended to be functional in nature). 
Refined instructional approaches, integrated services, and thorough program evaluation are emphasized as well 

TIk-sc best practices provukd the foundation for the project establishes! at Indiana Scate University A bnef de.scripii<in 
explaining the importance of each of the practices is provided m Appendix A. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE PROJECT 

At the beginning of the project, representatives of venous groups from across the state met at a planning session 
to discuss the needs of learners wich severe handicaps and their families. The group identified a number of critical 
concerns m the delivery of services. These were preservice/inservice training, functional curriculum, transition 
planning, funding legislation, parent/professional partnerships, family support/parent training, least restrictive 
environment, interagency cwperation, early identification and direction services (streamlined access to ihe diverse 
services which may be needed by a person who has a disability). A summary of the resuhs of the preliminarv 
planning session is found in Appendix B. 

fhe concerns from the planning session served to structure a needs assessment in%(rument which was distributed 
to administrators, teachers, parents, and agency personnel throughcmt the state. The intent <4*the needs assessment 
was to gain kmiwlc^ge of current practices in the education of learners with severe handicaps. The results of the 
survey cm he found in f w-o rep<irts. Results of the Sunry * 'Opiinm! Practices imrntory for the Severely HaruiUapped, 
hu ludin^ Deaf/BUnd/^ and Results of the Surxey "Suney of Agency Services to Persons Who Have Severe 
Disahili.ies. 

Since other projects in the state were fiKUsing on older learners and adults with severe handicaps, the emphasis 
... this project was on the system providing services for young learners with severe handicaps. The target pt>pulations 
were: agencies providing services foi preschoolers with severe handicaps, elementary level special e iucation programs 
for learners with severe handicaps, and regular education programs in which elementar>-aged learners with severe 
handicaps might be integrated. Three sites were chiw;en representing these populations. 

The .selected sites were in a community which was typical of many in the state and retlected similar needs \o those 
revealed in the stat;*-wide needs as:.essiiKiii It was anticipated that working with three sites within one community 
would increase the impact on the IcKal .systcn. through three critical providers in the provision of service. 
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OVERVIEW 3 



The thrre project sites were: as commtmity agency preschool, the special education classes for learners with severe 
hafwiicaps Iccaied in two dilTercni ekmentar>^ sch<K>is, md the regular education classes in two different elementar>' 
schools in which clas^ for leaiDcrs with severe handicaps were locate. Findings from she needs assessntent, the 
initial plf.fining session, and identified n^s at the project sites dcfir^ the field activities. Each program site is 
briefly cfescrihed below. 

dmmumity agemy: m:tivicy at the coiTimunity agency preschcxd was to develc^ an imegrat^ prcschui^ prc^mn. 
A steering committee was formtxl. Participants included tte director of a nearby regular preschod, a fmreni desiring 
integrated opportunities, the director of the local He^stan Program, the coordinat^^^r of a childcare coordination 
agency, a consultant from the Crif^lcd Children Division (Social Security Insurance/Dependent Children Program) 
of the Indiana Departiwnt of Public Welfare, the preschool coordinator of tte loca! public school, the directoi of 
the agency presch<K>l, and the director of the ageiKy's unit for persons with developmental disabilities. 

The steering a>nimittee ser\*ed as a "think-tank" for the cmnmumty agency as they ccmsidered various alternatives, 
ramificMions, and logistical ch^lenges. The ch^klist found in Ap^ndix R was developed into a series of worksheets 
of issues ar,d alternatives for the committee's i^view. To understand the process and the impact of the issues being 
considered, an actual case was selected and folIowerJ. 

By The close of the project, pf«chool learm^rs were attemiing neighborhood preschools with suj^orts from the 
co^^munity agency, A neightorhood pr^hmil coi>rdinator hiKl been hired. The community agency participated in 
4 forum on ser\ ices to infants and toddlers ami their families, hosted by the steering comniitt^ members. The serv ice 
provider,^ became more aware of one another and rt)ntinued collatorative problem solving activities through existing 
coalitions. An overview of tlie forum can he found in Appendix V, A spin-off project was ikvcloped to unify access 
to service providers. 

Reguiur eJucafim: activity at the elementary school site was to prepare the staff, miministration, students, 
and parents for the inclusii>n of Icamen* with severe hatidicaps in their schools the next school year. The principals 
met regularly with the ^|nrcial education £Kiministration to discuss anticipated ramifications and to make plans for 
a snK>oth adjustment. The list of {xMcntial activities and accor?ipunying grid ftmnd in Appendix D wcm tkvelop^^ 
by the grmip to organize the proce^is and assure involvement of all groups. 

The activities conducted by the building teams wetx! corsidci^ very effective and helpful to the target groups. 
Learners participated in several integrated situations, such as lunch, srnall-group interaction sessions in the library, 
and accompsmyin^ same-age classes to communit)^ e*^nts. A peer-tutor program was established. Teachers aiKl parents 
were adjusting to the presence of the sf^xrial education students and teachers were gaining skills in responding to 
the questions and behaviors of their students, 

5; ecial educaiifm: The mrtivily at the sp^iai education classrow^ site was to aj^ly state-of-the-ajfi curricular cofKcpfs 
to learners in programs for severely and profoundly mentally handicapped students. The district was in the process 
c^f developing a curriculum guide through another grant simultaneous with the activities of this project. 

A consultant provided on-site technical assistance pericrfically throughout the year Tfse consultant worked in the 
classr{K>ms and in small and large gnnip discussion sessions with the tei«::hers, related service specialists, and parents. 
Products of this activity may be foumi in Appendices I, J, aiKl M of this document. The consultant's efforts were 
directed to the process involved in implementing a comprehensive model of best practices that would be generic 
to any functional curriculum, whether a teacher were using a commercial, formal, or informal curriculum that would 
meet the criteria of addressing functioning in natural environmejiits. 

Table I provides a prioriti/cd ranking ol those best educational practices addressed in the various activities of 
the project according to site. 

TABU 1. Af^tcatton and Priorsty of Best Practices by Frofect Sites 

In the Site columns below, the pviiibers reflect the priorily for the practice at U^M site 1 ^ highest. 6 - lowest prion?y 
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PRACTICES 




Special 
Hducation 



Age-aj^Mopriatc pl^cmcnt 
StHTial integration 
rranjiiffon planning 
Funclionid curriculum 
Data-based instruct ii^ 
Community-t^s^ instsuction 
Parcnt/pn)fessioniil partnership 
Integrated relate services 
Systematic progiam evaluation 
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A STRUCTURE FOR WRITING THE GUIDELINES 



The experiences fmm the activities of the project provide the basis of iHik manual. 

A primary task in the third year of the grant was to formulate guideline?; for implementing best e^iucational practices 
in systems providing services fur Icarm* s with severe handicaps. Up to this pvnnt. the project tiad consisted of the 
dcvehipmeni implenieniation of various activities that were philosophicaUy and theoreticaUy consistent with the 
bcsi practices developed at the University of Vermont (Fox et al. , 1986). Tlicse activities focu«^ on specific asf^ts 
of service deliver)' systems for learners with severe handicaps. The gutdeUncs for implementing the best practices 
\sere to evolve from the activities of the project. 

While the Vermiint best practices influenced she activities from a philosophical and theoretical fKTsp^tive, a mixlcl 
describing s«*rviee delivery systems seemed necessary so that an organization could be established when traaspasing 
the activities into guidelines. In the Vermont best practices. Fox f^l al. (I98t?) addressed program evaluation based 
on ctMiiptinent'. of serv ice delivery systems as listed by Johnstm and Gadberry (1981). TIk^ components to consider 
in planning and evaluating special ^^ucation service deliver)^ systems, according to JohnM>n and Gadberry (1981), 
were: prograimnatic {Ailasophy. program policies, program planning aitd ctmrdinaticm, stucknt assessment, program 
cimtent, methixl, staff, physical plant requirements, parent involven^nt, ^ff develqiment, interagency ami mlvocacy 
groups interaction, transportation, instructional retiources, communit)' delations and involvement, fiscal resourres, 
component policies and procedures, and program evaluation. The activities of the project focused on a number of 
these comp^^nents. 

Mahcr ami Bennett ( 1984) also conceptuali;rcd special education service delivery systems. They identified five 
major parts of service delivery systems from the pen^peciive of service areas. The five major parts identified w^ere: 
assi'ssment, instruction, related services, f^rsonnel development, and mlministratton. Each part was viewed as being 
composed of programs directed at addrensing th: needs of an individual, gn>up, or organization. The activities of 
the pn>ject ffxused on all of these service areas. 

By merging the Johnrxm and Gadberry ( 1981) com|xments with the Maher and Bennett (1984) parts, a structure 
results in which the programmatic comfK>neiits were organized according to educational service areas. However, 
based on the impact of service providers* philosophy ot learners with severe handicaps coupled with the dramatic 
change in altitude as advocateil by best practices, it was decided to bring emphasis to this critical component by 
superimposing philosophy over all mher parts. The culminating structure from which the guidelines were written 
is in Table 2. 



TABLE 2. Critical Compoitents of Service Areas for System CN&nge as Idefittfied by the Project. 
" ~ ~~ PHSIOSOPHY 



ASSESSMENT INSTRUCTION RELATED STAFF ADMINISTRATION 
SERVICES DEVELOPMENT 

Identification Program Content Roles Inservice Program Pohcy 

Program Planning Methcxis Staff 

Parent Involvement 
Transition 
Physical Plant 
Transportation 
Agency Interagency 
Instructional Rej^Hirccs 
Community Relations 

Fiscal Resouices 
Program Evaluation 



SUMMARY 



The purpose of the systems change grant al Indiana State University was to improve the qualitv^ of education for 
learners with severe handicaps. In order to accomplish this purpose, state-of-the-art literature in the field of education 
for learners with severe handicaps was reviewed. Best educational practices developed at the University of Vermont 
(1986) were chosen as the philosophical and theoretical core of the project. 

The system providing j^ervices for young learners with severe handicaps was chosen as the focus of change for 
the project. This system was: an agency for preschcn^lers with severe handicaps, a special education program for 
elementary -aged learners with severe handicaps, and a regular education program in which learners with severe 
handicaps could be integrated 
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GUIDELINES FOR SYSTEMS CHANGE 




This smion is organized iiiiu six major pans dealing with philosqjhy and five service areas for special educatiors 
(i.e., assessment, insinKrtion, relate services, staff (tevelopment, ami administration), seclicHi consists of 
staten^nts or standards recognized by the project to essential qualities and indicative of best educational practkes. 
The standards parallel the components identified in Table 2, Critical Service Areas for Systems Change Identified 
by the Project. 

«^ 

The standards are followed b> a paragraf^ which provides tJ^ raiiimale for the standard statement. The rationale 
is followed by a Vni of guidelines b&sed on tiie activities of the Systems Change proj^t at Indiana Slate University, 
literature in the field of education of learrcrs with seve e handicaf^, and conclusicms drawn by participants in the 
projm. These guidelines provide suggestions for imp ;menting change in the system. 

A resmrce section follows exh set of guictelines. The resource s^xti<ms lead to more detailed information to utilize 
when follov/ing tise guicfcdii^. Freqyendy, ttse re^rce is inclmted in an aj^^sKiix. AddiiionaS information is sigge^ 
by topic in General References. 

A ^ symbol nc^s the inclusion of suf^rtive information derived from project site experiences or from a ne^^s 
assessment survey that was conduct^ in the first year of the projo:!, ThiS re{K>rt, Results of ihe Survey " Vpiimal 
Practices inventory for the Severely Handicapped, including Deaf/Blind'\ inclucks a description of learners witlij 
severe handicaps and current deliveiy systems within the state of Indiana am! an assessment of those ^rvices based 
on best educational practices. This report can be obtain^ from Blumberg Center for interdiscipUnary Studies in 
Special Education, School of Education, Indiana State University, Terre Haute, IN, 47809 

The terms specific to best practtce literature in lx>ld type are defir^ in the gk^swy fmimi at the efKi of the document. 
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cfiticdS component: PHILOSOPHY 
standard: 



Till INTECRATION OI-* lEARNfrRS VVITH.StVtRI: HANDICAPS KS AGCtl 



ratkmafe: 

A '^^Icsophy of education influences all asf^ts of of an ^ucational program. Best practices an: based on the belief 
t:.^f ^earners with severe handicaps mil lie more effertiveiy taught if they aie »ntegrated with non-hamlicapped peers 
OS .neir own age. The acceptance of the integration of learners wiih ^vve*. handicaps with age-.^ppropriaie, non- 
handicapped peers neajs to be reflected in an agency's or distn * s ph.'osophy of education. 

gutdelsnes: 

• Review existing |rfii!osophy 

• Involve staff in discussions about Icainers v^^ith severe hamiicaps and cc.icept of sionBalteatioEi 

• Wnte a i^iilosofrfiy statement and policies that slate all Ieank;rs will involved 

• Involve both parents of children with di&abUities ami parents of children without disabihiies along with 
agency/school personi^l in the develqprr^em of philosq^y 

• View films depicting Ican^rs with severe handicaps in ''m>rmal'' environments 
« Read recent liter«nire about learners with severe handicaps 

• Visit schools/agencies that integrate learners with ^vere handicaf^ 

• Arrange for practitioners who have b^n eff<^ve to share ibeir experiences 
« Envolve pasicnt* in the development of jAilosqjhy 

• Use appn>priate language to describe learners (i.e., **Mrs. Smith's class'\ not '-the MODs ) 

resources: 

• Films Used in the Project (page 167) 

• General References— Philosq>hy s^iion (page 164) 

• Appendix C: Sample Riilosophy Statement (page 45) 

• Appenax D: Activities for Promoting Acceptance among Participants m the Integration of Learners with Severe 
Handicaps (page 49) 
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critical cofufjonent: PHILOSOPHY 
standard: 



PI AC i:D IN 



hA.sT HhS'l 



ratkmale: 

A ••normal" le miing envinmment is prefeimi for all siiKfenis. Be« ediKratiMal practices are based on the ^sum}Hion 
that Sean^rs with seveie fmndic^ ore p\&c&d in chroiiulogkally, agc apprc^siaie classnKHns and schools, Opiions 
that enable learners with severe handicaps to particifrnte with their non-handicapped f^rs need to be the standard. 

• Consider situalimi i^^ted by individual learner 

• Develop alternatives that provide L^st i^rictive Environment CIRE) for individual learner 



WHAT YOU fIND IN THE iSCUUTWNS 

• A CONCERN FOR INDIVIDUAL DECISION MAKING 

• Pi^:eni£:ai is defennified after lEF 

• ?|g»x^ment is based <m ttMj lEP 

o ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF THE IMPORTANCE OF INTEGRATION 
To il^ maximum eKiem af^jropnate hamitcspped children. . are edisca^ with children who arc not handtcapped 

• A PRESUMPTION IN FAVOR OF THE REGULAR EDUCATION SETTING 

. . .removal from the regular cducalioRsl eRvinmmem occurs cmly when. . ediicattcHi hi regular classes w^h the use of 
suppkji>cntary aids and services cannot ^ achkved ^tisf^noriiy. 

*AN EXPECTATION THAT ' SPECIAL*^ ASSISTANCE MAY BE NEEDED IN THE REGULAR ' SETTING 

•SPECIAL DOES NOT AUTOMATICALLY MEAN SEPARATE 

»Thcre must be a provisioti for supplementary services for regular c!ass plsitcmeni 

♦SupplcmentHO' aid^s mid services, may focm on teacher, currkutum. peeni. and claxsfiKjm arran^meitt, or fhc student with a disability 

• A REQUIREMENT FOR A ^CONTINUUM * 

•A commuuin ts to the needs of chik ren for ^f^ial educatimi and r^Iatefi s<?rvHreji 
•Alternatives n>Hy expafid iiK>5« listed 

•The cominuum is no5 "cMegoncai' -fSll {gliosis a*^ available to stydcms wttb ai! r/pe*i/lcvel of divahility 

• CONCERN FOR KEF"*ING STUDENTS CLCSE TO HOME 
•Placenwnf is to be as ck>^ as possible to the child's hon^ 

•Unless the lEF Tequires some oil^r arrsngen^m. the whild is educated in the school she or he vvouki atteiid if not oandicai^c^ 

• RECOGNITION THAT INTEGRATION IS IMPORTANT IN NOKACADEMIC AND EXTRACURRICULnR ACTIVITIES 
AS WELL AS CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

• RECOGNfTION OF THE NEED FOR TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO IMPLEMENl THE LRH 
PROVISKIN 

•Teachers and ^imini^tors in all fsif^ic sgesiries tmy f^ti tfiformmKM! . tnintfig, ami tcchtitcal sssistaiKe 
Scmrce: Hamiout ^e^re^ by Barbara Wilco&, IMim^ University- Purdt^ Ur»v€fstt> Indianapolis Apnl 27, 1988 
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• Place learners with severe handicaps in age-^propriaie settings 

• Provide supplemental aids ami services to facilitate placement wi^ non- handicapped leamer?» in academic, non- 
academic, and extra-curricyfar activities 

• Inclucte plans for increasing participativin with non-handicapped peers in Questional program f<;r learners plarad 
in restrictive environments 



OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTEGRATION IN EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 



Homerooms 

Recreation Periods 

Library 

Assemblies 

Transportation 

P^r-Buddies/Tutors 

Special units in regular curriculum 



Hallways 
Arts & Crafts 
Labs 
Office 

Parties & Damres 
Community Outings 
Extra-Curricular Activities: 
Clubs, Sports, Sports Events 



Form a steering committee composed of representatives of related agesKics to consider integration ojmons and 
mmifications of decisions 



STEERING COMMITTEE PARTICIPANTS 

prescht^—community agencies, potential pre^:hools 
public scIku>1— principals, teachers, parents 
adult services— community agencies, pmemial employers 

• Formulate a plan projecting placement of all learners with severe handicaps in age-appropriate settings with 
aon-handicapped peers 

• Visit p(^entiai site for sp^ific informatio* (facilities, opportunities, ne^s, and general climate) 

• Ht>st noting for potential community partners to share information about learners with severe handicaps, such 
as f^ople from area preschools, communiiy training sites, or job sites 

re50urce§: 

• General References— Philosophy section (page 164) 
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critical camponeiit: PHILOSOPHY 
standard: 




ratiofiate: 



EdiK:ation provktes a wkfe rai^ of experknces vastly different individuals, ifest pr^rtices em^rfiasize the importance 
of learners with severe handicaps having access to tte same enviromnents as iheir non-handicaw>ed peers. Thus, 
the social integrality of learners with severe hamlicaps n^s to specifically addr^sed. 



« Provide information and training that teachers of non-handicaH>ed learners will need to include learfiers with 
severe handicaps 



♦ Set goals for successful integration 



EXAMPLES JF COALS 

- create ojf^Kmunities for integration (See \m% page 1 1 ) 

- locate classes with similar age grcnip 

- improve quahty as well as quantity of interactions 

- distribute learners in natural pn^iortiom 

- ^)ecily age-^ipn^aie pern 

- OKourage patticipation in after school ^tivities 

- iiKlude in schod/ji^ site n^ia (yearbook, newsp^r, sclKK>l'hame comnmniques) 

- encourage parents of !ean^ with severe hai^tcaps to participate in school parent organizatimis 



• EstaWish a starting point ^cording to locally ttefii^ prioriti^, provide the i^cessary su|^rts to promcrte success, 
such as teacher consultation, imaprofessionals, peer tutors, communicatioD systems, behavior management plans, 
miaptive equipment, curricular adaptiitions, specific objectives 

• ?hin to integrate gradually, but consistently 

• Write goals for social integration into individualized education program (lEP) 

• Meet v^ith admin islrators and involved teachers prior to placement lo discuss teaching opticnis and support for 



guklelirm: 



WHAT PARTICIPANTS NEED TO mOW 



' What sujqjors are being offered 

- How t3 access tte suf^rts 

- How to use the sof^ns 

- What to do in an emergency 

- How to answer learners' questions 

- What is expected 

- Etiquette with the learner who has a handicap 



teachers 
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CUIDf UNf S fOfi IMICRATION . . . 




• Expect supponive and creative injKit from teachers of m^n handicapped sludents. but he pa'parcd for resistance 
as well 

• identify and provide support lo staft of non-handicapped learners 

• Comult with teachers of m>n-handica[^>ed learners to ftjview progress, resolve any difficukies, and plan 
opportunities 

• Establish a peer buddy or peer tutor program 

• Provide information for non-handicapf^d students aikl their parents about learners v^ ith severe handicaps that 
wiH enrich communication ami other interaction 

® Expect accejHaiKe and interest on the part of most non-handicapped learners md their parents, but be prepared 

for negative reactions 
® Model appropriate interactions 

• Maintain standards for proper interactii^n 

• Encourage staff for learners with handicaps to participah^ v^ith other staff— lunch, faculty meetings, duty, 
committees, after-school activities 

resiMirces: 

• Appendix E: Age- Appropriate Opponunities for Integration (page 53) 
Appendix F: Questions and Ansv^rs for Regular Education Teachers (|mge 57) 

^ Only 25% of \iamers with severe hanciicaps had regularly frfanned qjportunities for integration with non-handicaj^jcd 
peers. (Source: survey data) 
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critical comfKment: ASSESSMENT 
standard: 




ratkm^e: 



School fi^rsoniiei use assessn^nt infomiatkm to make important programming <^isions about learners. Assessment 
infonnation al:K>ut learners with severe handic^ must provide information to assist trainen» to ckvelop instructional 
programs that will improve the learrors* tuncticming in current and future environments. Alternatives to traditional 
assessment are neec^ for learners wich severe haiKlicaps. 

guidelines: 

• Review assessment section of foleral regulations 

• Provide inservice for staff on fiincticmaJ assessment and tharacierisiics of learners with severe handicaps 

• Establish a committee from various discii^iii^ to formutate guidelines for tf^ assessment process which address 
age-appropriateness, natural environiiK^nt, use of familiar materials, partici{^ts and roles, and functioimlity 
of procedures 

• Be aware of tl^ limitatiotis of tr^tional as^ssn^m in^ruments wt^n assessing learners with severe handkaps 

• Initiate functional ass^»sment strategies (what the learner can do across school , home, and community 
environments and the skills required for the learner to achieve greater inctependence in those envircmn^nts) 

• Gather develc^n^ntal, adajMive t^avior, ami other data to describe current fiinctioning which will le&l to 
intervention 

• Continue assessment strategies throughmit instruction 

• Api^ndix G: Excerpts from Education of the HaiKiicapped Act Regarding Assessment (page 65) 

• Appendix H: Interdisciplinary Assessment Dimensions (page 69) 

• Appendix I: An Ecological Inventory (page 73) 

• Gcreral References— Assessment section (page 164) 
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QUlOfltNES Hm IMIf OftATION . . . 



critical component: INSTRUCTION 
standard: 



. COMPtlENCt TO PARflOPATE IN PRFSFNT ANP IH/IURI^ tNWRONMENTh IS DtVI-tOPfP. 



rationale: 

School instruction should prepare learners for life. Learners with severe handicaps function presently and will function 
in the future in a variety of environments. Competence to ftinction effectively in a variety of environments net^is 
be taught directly. 

gusdefinei^: 

• Have a clear understanding of Afunctional" in state of the -art terms 

, CRITERIA FOR FUNCTIONAL INSTRUCTION ~^ 

Skill Seiei fum: 

Prcpans learner to function (fully or partially) in less restrictive environtnent by 

- increasing indcf^ndence, 

- promi>ting interaction with non-handicap|n^ peers » 

- improving ireatment from i>thers, or 

preventing transfer lo more restrictive environments 

Utilizes the methtxl that most quickly and efficiently allows access to less restrictive environment 

RefK-cis the choice of . vidua! aini/or fitmily 

Required for medical reaM>ns 

Skiii IJtwIt^pfm'm: 

V^s nafyral or adapted materiais 

Taught in rMtural settings 

T'erformafKC measured and training program adfiisled accordingly 

• Make curricular dccis^ions vt^ith a pi^sitive appn>ach to the learners canabiliiies rather than deficit* 

• Involve parents in long-range planning 

• Reflect family activities and individual choice 

• Incorporate domestic, vcKational, community, and recreation/leisure domams mfo curriculum 

• imrlude home and teacher goals in program plannmg 

• Select gt^s to increase o^^rtunities for participation with non handicapped peiM>ns (in regular classes, community 
access, etc.) 

• Teach *basic skills** within the context of real activities 

• Make the instructional goal, the maintenance and genera!i.^iition of a limited number of critical abilities m integrated 
settings 

• Utilize age-appropriate, functional materials 

• Utilize age-appropnate decor 

• Utilize age-appropnate activities when selecting community based training, work/chores, reafinn/IeiMir^*, ck* 

• Teach skills as they naturally (Kcur in the daily routine, filling in wiih^cxUa practice as the behaviors (Kcur 
needed by the learner 

• Provide a means for communication (develop skills, equipment miKiifications . . j 

• Provide opportunities for ler^-ners to make choices 

• Consider learning modality lt>r sensory -impaired learners: make adaptations for sensory losses, ulili/mg residual 
sight and hearing 

reMHirces: 

• Appendix J Functionai Curriculum Concepts (page 77) 

^97*? i)f teachers reported that they were leaching functuinal skiils (S<Hirce: survey data) However, project 
experience did n<u suppon this fmdmg. The difference was in the pi-rcepti<jn what leaching functional skills 
requires. 
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critical component: INSTRUCTION 
standard: 



- f;l)LJC^AT>IC)N,IS P!«)VM!):H).tN iHt; NAi.lJR4i Sl-ri l.N( 



ratkmale: 

Most learners with severe handicaps do xm transfer learning from one setting to another. Therefoire, skills to be 
used in the hon^ aiKi community ^ouid be taught in those settings. 

• Acquaint staff with com|K>nenis of ccmtrmtnity-basiid curriculum 

• ttetermine logistics of community-teed instruction (i.e., fufiding, transportati m, liability, allocation of staff, 
involvement of community) 

• Anticipate and ^kiiess legal questions related to person;^ in transit i*nd away from schcKil fjuring ccKnmunit>'- 
b^&ed instruction 

• Distinguish ctmimunity^jaj^ training from field trif^ 



ls!^r^ial ^lalft^ €i S^^itematk Commui^ty-Ba^ Training 
Functi'xml value 

Clearly (kfined <*jective^ m the !EP 

Rq^eated fra^uemly to develop, maintain, or generalize skills 

Individual or small gnnqi 

Scheduled according to natural time of CNXurrem^e of the activity 



• Plan age-a{H>rophate exi^riences in die natural setting and perscmalize to the r^^s of the learner 

• Establish -astructional cfcj^tives for each corrununity-based training occasion 

• CondiKTt activity using prostiic^cs, cues, teacher prince, individual or small grmips which minimally interfere 
with natur^hiess of Uie event 

• Etevelop emergency procedures ami train learners and teaching assistants 

• Coordinate classroom instruction with community-based trBtining to provide practice with difficult steps, use 
of adaptations, etc. 



resoyrceB: 

• Api^ndix K: Administrative and Logistical Issues for Community -Based Instruction (page 83) 

♦ Appendix L: An Opinion on Liability Regarding Community-Based Instruction {page 87) 



op 
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cfitiral con^nent: INSTRUCTION 
standard: 




rationaie: 



Research suf^rts the notion that learning will not occur merely by exposing a lean^er with M^verc handicaps lo 
a task or inslniciional setting. Syst^natlc, data-based instruction has been proven to bt effective and accountable. 
Such an approach is critical considering the limited time to instruct learmrs with severe handicaps, their ieaming 
styles, and the number of pec^Ie involved in their training. 

gyideiis^: 

• Write instructional c*jectivcs that are measurable, observable and learner centered 

• Prioritize what is most imponant for individual to leain 

• Analyze ti^ task for skill ^quisiticn 

• Provide all learners with a means for communication 

• Make simidations as close to actual as possible, include relevant stimuli, actual resfK)nse postures, and nattaraJ 
consequences and reinforcwnents 

• Manage behavior tlirough mm-aversive Miavior management techniques (e.g., earless learning, fading, 
reinforcement schedules, error-corr^tiM procedures, pacing, environmental mana^etmnt, review of 
antecec^nt events) 

• Manage classroom utilizing active programmliig strategies, limit ctowntime 

• Design methods for collecting and summarizing data 

• Use tools such as a master sctmkik, a curriculum guide that includes a sequence of skills, individual schedules, 
ecologkai mventort^. and l^iavbral charts 

• Train team on instruictionai techniques wd data o>llection 

• Frequently collect data on learner performance an! give regular feedback to the instructional team 

• Keep materials for programming and data collection available to everyone v^orking with the learner 

• Ba^ progranmiing and instructional decisions on data 

• Revise instructional objectives to reflect current status of learner 



resources: 

• Appendix M: Intervention Strategies (page 91) 

• Appendix N: Worksheet for Writing Instructional Goals (page 

• General Referenccs—Inslniclion section (page 165) 
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critical componeni: RELATfcD SFRVICES 
standard: 



R,l.-iA liI) Sf RVK l-S ARf- i Mii}>i>i)i- LJ l\' I HI l l AKMi Hs* I !H.'( A i Pf^H^KAM. 



rationale: 



Related services are crucial in the education of leamers with severe handicaps. TTiese services, like th€ t^t of the 
progranK nml to be fiimrtional ami fmivided in a systematic nrnm^r in the natural siting. Inlegnsti^g tho^ i^rvices 
prov'^^e*. s stabilizing ..ifli^nce as language, iiK^or, Iie^llh, posturing, and behavior nmmgement gml% are applied 
thrmighout the day by all who work with tfse learner. A tranidbcipllnary team af^rc^h ih i^::essary to ensure 
optimal effectivei^ss of services. 

guidelif^ 

• IncIiKk related services personnel as n^mters of a tmnsdinciplinary team in assessment, instructi^mal planning, 
and evaluaii<^ (coUabwative d^::^m-maidnf ) 



TKANSOtSGPLtNARY TEAM MANAGEMENT 

- hdd teasn assei^ment {damung sessicm to omsider individual leaner 

- oteefve learner short period (oik week) 

- evaluate to include descriptions of performaiice and r^rmunendatiotu 

- imegrate relaie^j services g(Mls in lEP inslnicticNnd gc^s 

- RKxIe! techniques to classroom persom^l ami periodkall> check to a^ssyre contirmity of ifTq>leineiitatiQf) (sf^iahst rok) 

- in^emetit tt^ proai^dures within die instructional pr(^rmt 

' pfuvick feedl^k to team nnmibers at regular, freqiien? ir,terva!s (program mai^. ger role) 

- fellow plan for trial period--conlmue or revise 



• Establish an on-going communicauon system among specialists and ^^ecial ^ucatim teachers, paraprofessicmls, 
and {i^rente 

• Embed related services objectives into instructional gmls 

• Provide related services in natural settings (i.e. integrate classroom, lunch room, rcstroom, gymnasium, 
ci>mmumty, home, i^ightH^rhood preschool) within context of naturally occurring activities 

» Alternate sf^ialists* sch^ules to allow c^^rtunity to c4?S€rve leamer*s performance in multiple environments 
and activities 

• Notify specialists of schedule changes impacting ^^intn^nts with sf^ific learner 

• Avoid specialist rde developing into an extra hand in the classroom, disturbing classroom routines, or beccmiing 
a pull-out session in the classnKmi 

« Resolve concerns which demami exf^rtise of several disciplirtes with q>propriate team mcmters (e.g. the 
devetopn^nt of a communication system for a non-verbal learner with a physical disability may require the 
involven^nt of Spm:h and Language Pathologist. Occupaticml Therapist, and teacher) 

• Restrict therapy in isoIaticHi to tho^ instances where integrated therapy is inadequate 

• Maintain a recording system to verify provision of ^rvice 

• Establish responsibility and procedures for medical services as related to educational ne;^ds 

• Inform parents, staff, and {Ay^icians of the adc^>tion of the collaborative model for the provision of related services 



resources: 

• General References— Transdisciplinary Teams/ Collaborative Planning section (page 165) 
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critical comfwient: STAFF DEVFIOPMENT 



1 

















/ 








\H MM* ARI INI ()f^ 






It I S. * _ 



ratkmak: 



Witli the dramatic dcvelc^jments in the fieW of education for learners with j^cvere handicaf^, a ccsnpretemive ^mtegy 
to provide infonmatton and develqj skills k r^ed. The staff devcloptnesit pmgrani needs to inciutk the btmdert^ 
range of persons intermrting with lean^rsi with seveic ha^dic^^s and t!^ variety of topics that challenge the 
implementatiofi of the best educational practices 

guidelir^: 

• Conduct a needs asse.s?iment pertaining to best educational pr^tices for learners with severe handicaps 

• Include all target grcmps 



TARGET CROUPS FOR INSERViCE 

- sf^iai eduoit <Hi leacl^rs 

- regular education teachen» 

- iirt. music. PE leathers 
' administrators 

- related jr^ kes specialises, coun^lors 

- auxiliary staff <i.e., bus driver, cafeteria staff playgniund Mif^rvisors, custodians) 

- I^raprofessional^ 

- non-handkaf^)ed learners and their parents 
" hmiic^^^ kar%rs md th^ir parents 



• Jtilixe technical assistaiKre with expertise in the an^a of edu^.;stion for learners with severe haiKlicaps 

• Pursue inservice activities aitned at practical af^lication of N^.»»t practice concepts 

• Evaluate effectiveness of staff developrront activities 

J^EVAUM CONCf RN^S fOR INSERViCE 

Was the ccmlent mforTnati\c aod us^iuf * 
Was ihf prescnlcr rlTcctivc^^ 

Did the priKifianis exhibit hehavkir change as defined by she i>b|ect!ves.' 
Did ihc parlic{pants heh4^i*^r in their classr^Him change over ^ pcnod uf lin^r? 
Did the sludents ot ihe participants change as a resuU of atiered teachers* behavior'^ 
Badtn. I) J. iimh June). 



• Utilize nM-tf^itional inserviceq^)nuni»ies (i.e.. turn-about teaching, scif^nds, on-going classroom 
consultation, continuing educaticm credit, teaming, tnentoring) 

• Provide release time for staff for staff developiront activities 

• Recognize that staff development is gradual, on-going, and multifaceted 

• Allow for ptn^onality differences, Cime to learn new roles, time for problem resolution (scheduling, etc. ) 
resources: 

• Appendix O: Needs Assessment Instrument (page 1 09) 

• AppetKlix P: A Strategy for Staff Develq>ment (^ge 119} 

• Available technical assistance through the state department of education, universities, and professional 
organizations 

• Apf^ndix Q: A T<x)I for Evaluating Staff Develqjment Aclivuies (page 123) 

• Ger^ral References— Staff Development section (page 1^) 

^ 75% of teachers for learners with severe handicaps ^ m responded to the needs assessment taught six or more 
years. (Source: survey data) 
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cftliial tompanenf: ADMINISTRATION 
standard: 



^AM POliati Syi»PORT BEST EDUCATlbNAl I^RAlTftES: V 




Operant:?' is diivvtcd In piilav . Shkc programming fur k^nncis ssiih scvctc handKaps has chaft|u^t. nc\^ stand;jrds 
iKVd to hi' csUih^iShcd in polu k-s 

guidelines: 

« Cntiially rcvicu pfcscnt piu^ic;!^i t'Kilicics and prt^vcdurcs in ligh* ot bcsl cducufional piacuccs 
• Write statcnicnis dcscribuig tlu* scr\Kv vli^hvcry s\sicni which reilcc! hcsl cdiuatiomi: praelKcs 



TOPICS FOR POiltV AfSID PROt^OURI STAltMIMS 



Siutlcm Assessment 
Pr<»j!ram C'tink al 
SiKial Integration 
Fuikfional Skill IVvcIopmcn! 
C'<Hiununily HaSi*J 1 r;nninp 
ln>f njci lonal Pio^'ramnnn|! 
Related Scr\ jee 
Iran Planning! 
Stailiu) 

Si .iff i VvcKipniem 



Phyvaal Plant Rei|uifenKnt> 
I*ateiH InveJvenieni 

ln!era|!eTK> Aihoejc) Ctroup Ipterachoti 

Insiruenonai ReNoutces 
( tmimunuy Relatians 
F'iseai HesourecN 
I ;«aJ Pro^!rani H\aiuaUon 
Total Program l:\iiluation 



♦ Make decisions regarding trans|x*rta!H>n. discipline, niedual interventions and other matters related to schiH>l 
proj^ram acctmling to principles of nonnah/ation 



• Apfvndix R Com(>iHienis ol S|X'ci;*l Fducalion F:o^!ranis Pi^licv and PnHedufc Ke\iew (page I27l 
General References Adnnnistration section (page ihh) 



- J 
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critical component: ADMINISTRATION 
standard: 




Inclusion of Dn-ents as active participants in their child*s ^ucaaonal program strengthens the impact for the learner. 
A formal plan to ensure this involvement needh to be devclc^jed. 

gui^snes: 

• Assume obligation to promise active parental involvement 

• Communici^te position on acti%'e parental involvement to siaff 

• Provide parents information about best practices 

• ItK^iude home interviews in asr^essment activities 

• Involve parents in sel^tion of coi?imunity training sites, recreation/leisure activities, integration of^rtunitie*, 
etc., for their child 

• Establish on-going communicatimi system between school ^^nd home 

• Assist parents in continuing/maintaining the goals of the instructional program 

• Encourage parents to visit the classroom freqi^mly 

• Provide parents with informatics about conutiunity support resource such as: i^spite care, monetary assistance, 
and family support groups 

• Include parents of children with severe handicaps as representatives on advisory boards and committees 
Permit parents freedom to choose extent of involvement beyond r^uii^ responsibilities 

• Otoin parental agr^ment regarding rek.^ble attendance of leaner, notification of absence, provision of ex?ra 
clothing, emergency phoi^ numbers, and (^er program su[^rls 

• Maintain a ccMiimitment to enccHirage parental involvement regardless of parental rfsp^jnse 

• Be sensitive to parental concerns such as the safety and self-image of their chiJd and tiie perceived loss of services 

resources: 

General References — Parent Involvement s^tion (page 166) 

^ Parents reported satisfaction with indicators of partnership between parents and professionals. Yet, significMit 
discrepancies with educators were evident on kerns such as, whether the te^^cher adapts activities to overcome 
barriers to participation; encmirages non-handicaf^:^ learners to interact; am^ makes sure learnen have generalized 
skills to home and community settings (Source: survey daia) 
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critical compownt: ADMINISTRATION 



sicndard: 





lANCt-S IN LL4RNERS' HNVIRO* 



























rationale: 



As learners move froni setting to sewing, or from level to level, planning makes the transition more effective and 
less stressful for the learner. It must be done soon encnigh to prepare the learner and the receiving environment 
for the chasige. 

• ESevel^^ a cooperative information system including the deterniinaiion of primary Unisons, co^^rdinaiion of 
timelines, utilization oi conMinon forms, transfer cf information, and lespwnsibililses of pertinent individuals 

• Establish a written policy for transition lo ensure continuity of programming across levels (i.e. , birth, preschool 
to primary school to middle sch(X)l to high school to post school) 

• Invite ftjtisre service providers to instructional planning mming 

• Incorporate transition goals into the lean^r's individualized education program (IMP, IPP, IFSP, or lEP) 

• Use transitscm goals as basis for seJecting instructional dyectives 

• Prcvade adequase staff, add st^fT and/osr modify existing positions 

» Infonn parei^fs of anticipated services ami n^sds in next environn^nt (e.g. , paperwork, transportation, assessmentis) 

• Develc^ parent gicup to keep them abr^*ast of transition issues 

reso «rc^: 

• Appe ndix S: A Transition Procedure (page 1^1; 

Respondents to the survey identified iransition as the ond least ev ident of the nine best practices. (Source: 
survey data) 
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ifitka! component: ADMINISTRATION 
«itand^rd: 



BfJiPiNCS^^^*^ GLASS SETTINGS F^MTATE INTE(3RATI0N 



rationale: 

li IS diflkiilt, if not inifK>ssihlc. u^ pnniioie iiUeraclion when learners arc im elated wnhin the regular environment 
or ^vhcn classes are hvaled in segregated setliiigs Pnnimity non-handu apped age peers increases oppi^rlunitics 
for interaclion. Class locations that preclude aceessihility to learners \M!h severe handicaps deny oppinuinilies for 
infegralion 

• l.iKale classrooms v ifh same-age jnrer grt^ups 

® Maintain nafurat pro|Hirt!on ol handicapped fo non-handicapped wilhin buildings and classriHMiis 

• Provide s^inie equipment as same-age peers (e g. desks. Icxkers) 
« Visit existing state-. if-the art programs 

• Rcvicv^ individuo! cases ot eitents/studems recogni7ing lhat many learners with severe handicaps have motor 
skiHs TO neuot». itc architectural obstacles 



POTENIIM ARCHITECTURAL GS5IACLES 

Acccvsihilily io. 

gym 



home- living 
music 
art 

playgn^iind 

classriHuns of agc-appn^pnafc peers 



stall <fpv*mn^>s 
large stall 

Area tot diaper chan^ung 
Area for iniiet fniininju 



b^>t)kstofc 
library 
t>ihcr 
Restr<M>nis: 

toiki 
towels 
rails 

diH>rv. lys 

lar^e ,irea ior uhcvkhair^ 
tahlcs 

M7C of area 

t.xUnot 

PlaVgHtund partJaiiy paved 
Wheekhair ramp^ in side. t>utsKk' 

Bus Poirts 
( \ mimunu\ 

Acccssihilily to LoniridinitN ktciiiticv: 
AcLC-sihilit\ to public iransportalion stops 

Adapu-il ln>ni Jt^hfivun. V I. . ami Cirven. C 
ifiiiitiniifn^ii V Puf'iti St hoiii\ Indi.Hiiipoh s |\ 



. Tonsiili uiih ,!j>propnaie ai^ctkics n c . Department of Mental Health. Hoard ol Hcaltti. and 1X'| -tn^ent <if 

I ducalion) fcgaiding regulations nn{>aciing u\\ ph\sical plafU 
® Ii]\cot<«r> phvsi^al piani to deterninic anv iiukJifications according Xks sjaxiheci stanilartls 
® I se c<nipcTati\c hinidmg projcttv lv . ciunmunitN oIIkc^. prc^dHH^^ and chiki care a^:encics hiUiv.\i \n sauic 
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<a iiHirav hm( in oc.ieAUos. 



resources: 

• Rehabilitation for the Handicapped Act, (P L. 93-iI2 Action 504) 

• American Naticaial Standards Sfxscification for Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible to, and Usable by. 
The Wiysically HaMcapped; Address: ANSI, 1430 Broadway. New York, New York 10018 

• Imliana |oint Standards for Community AgeiKies Providing Habilitation/Rehabilitation Services 

• Administrative Ham^jook, Indiana E^partn^nt of Education 

• Handicaf^ Requirerafints Handbook; Addresis. Federal Programs Advisory Service, 2120 L Street N W 
Suite 210, Washington, D.C. 20037 

• AppetKlix T: Neighboiiiood Preschool Physical Facilities Checklist {page 139) 
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critical component: ADMINISTRATION 
standard: 



ratioiwile: 

Integration can be impeded by certain transportation arrangements, such as separate bus^, late arrivals and early 
ctepartures, different drt^off points, ami providing transportation only for learners with hamlicaps. Transportation 
decisions need to consider the ramifications of such arran^ments. 

• Plan to transpCHi using regular mcKie, unless specialized equipment or accomm<Kiations are needed 

^ Incorporate specialized equipn^nl or acammKKlaticms into regular nu^, if possible (e.g. , an aide to accompany 
learner) 

^ Utilize sq;»arate tran^x^itation arrangements as last resort 

• Provide training to personnel regarding best pr^tic^ coiK^epts 

• Work toward serving all learners in iieighlx>iiK>od schools 

resources: 

• State ediK^ation department, ^cti<Hi for i»ipil tran^nation. (In Indiai^: Divisiw of ScIkjoI Traffic Safety and 
Emergency Planning, Room 229 State House, Indianapolis, IN, 46204 317/232-0890) 

• State educati<Mi (tef^utn^nt, ^ition for special cihicaticm (In Indiana : IiKiiana Dqiartmem of Edm:aticm, IMvisicm 
of Sj^ial Education, Room 229 State House, Imiianapolis, IN, 46204 317/232-0570) 



critical campon.-nt: ADMINISTRATION 
standard; 




rationale: 



Poor communication ami lack of intci^ction among agencies and advocacy groups limits the potential success for 
the learner and the eff^tiveness of the programs. Best practices emphasize the need tor collaborative fanning with 
all parties invi ived. 

guideli?ies: 

« Contact agencies and advocacy groups dealing with learners with ^vefe handicaps 



• Develop a directory listing agencies aiid advocacy groups in immediate area 

o Host an informational foa^am to exchange informalioa, identify mutual issuer, initiate problem-solving 
«^ Send a follow-up summary of the proceedings to agencies, govemmerit officials, and parents in the area 

• Form an interagency steering committee which functions as a communication and problem-solving body (topics 
could include transition issues, referral procedures, parental assistance, case nmnageinem, and so forth) or work 
with any whi' h are already organized 

• Familiarize staff with procedures and other m*?ners pertinent to accessing ntrrvices of other agencies and groups 

ref^urces: 

• Appendix U: A Sample Survey of Community Services (pge 143) 

• Appendix V: Holding a Regional Forum (page 149) 

• Appendix W: Worfdng with a Steering Committee (page 155) 



1 INFORMATION NEEDED ABOUT OTHER AGENCIES 



- contact {xrson(s) 

- kxration and phone numb€rs(s) 

- description of services 

- samples of brochures and other wrinen material 

- nix>c«Jures for initiating services 

- costs 

- calendar 
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critical con^ionent: ADMINISTRATION 











. 7, - 

\( Tl()\\^^l . - 






IIRC 1 S ARi- A(,i-AP.F 


'R'PPRIAFI: AND Kli 



rationale: 

Dm to the cofitras! l^^^n tr^ticmal m^erials eikI equifmseni sjkI sWe-cf-the-art materials and equipn^nt, an 
assessn^t of pre^nt rescmrces aiKl x^eds sh<»ild be <x»iducted aod perk^kally revie^^. 

• Umil mslructiorud rescmrc^ to age-aq^c^ria^ and fttm^ticml expectations (e.g., avdd: <^rdlK)ard simulations, 
pegbcMTd ami be^ stringing activities, middle sdiod classromns furnisbed with prinwy materials) 

• Cosit^ agencies, ^voc^y gr<m{^, tibmries, ac^i universities for itifcmnatim on exi^ng in^riKtic^ its(wrces 
« Develop a a ter ti^ng of instructional r^Hirces that are immedkt^y available 

• Contact the State Department of Education, Division of Spwial Educati<Ki for informaticm regarding availaWe 
listing of infonnatiofi 

• Prepare a list of materials and prioritize according to needs in anticif^Uon of availability of funds 
resources: 

• Institute for the StiKly of Etevelq^nental Disabilities; 2853 E. Tenth St.; Bloomington, IN 47405; 812/855-6^^ 
« Stale education departn^nt, secticm for ^^ecial ecktc^tiim (In Indiana: Indiana Dq^rtn^t of Educatic^, Divisicm 

of Sp^ial Education, Instructional Materials Resmirce Center, Room 229 State HcHise; Imiianapolis, IN 46204. 
317/232-0570) 
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cuincHNis KM fNnc$UTiaf<a . . . 

28 Blufr^ierg far ImerdiRt rpl'iiar) Stolie*. in Special E<fais:atHin 



critical component: ADMINISTH^TION 



stamUird: 



■ . A COMMUNn V Ri:- 


lATION-S PLA 


N- i s O f: ' 




\ 













ratioiiaiet 



Learners with severe handicaps are likely to contini^ to reside in their local community upon the compleiion of 
their formal sch€X>Iing. The best practice to teach them in their home community. Conflict can be created between 
the community and the educational system as separate facilities are closed, as training takes plao; in the community, 
and as job sites are located in the community. 

• Form a Community Relations steering committee composed of schcx>t j^rsonnel, government agency planners, 
non-profit organizations, parents^ and busii^s pec^le 

• Make the community aware of changes in services for individuals with severe handicaps by: 

^ GETTING THE WORD OUT 

- formal presentations to conmiunity service organizations, 

- posting and disseminating flyers ami brochures. 
* interactions with related agenci^, 

- use of school and ccmununity newspaper, broadcast n^a, public awareness activities for children, etc. 



resmirces 

• State planning council for persons widi develc^MMntal disabilities (In Indiana: Govemor^s Planning Cmmcil 
for People with Disabilities; 143 W. Market Suite 404; Indianapolis, IN 46204; 317/232-7770) 

^ 66% of the community preschools reiK)rted that they would consider enrolling a learner who has a disability. 
(Source: project survey of community preschools) 



i 
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critical comfKjnent: ADMINISTRATION 



standard: 









f-ISCAl KISOURCI-S AR 


P UTI (J2!:D. TO 1.' 


SiW.UMHNT IJKT PRACTiaS. 



rationale: 



Staff development, new positions, and changing from iraditkhial strategics cost money. The costs are mmleraie 
compared to the benefits to the learner and the program. 

guidelines: 

• Analyze state funding and reimbursement resources to dciemiific the impaci on funding to be received if best 
educational practices are implemented 

• If it is determii^ that normal ftirKiing sources would prt>dua' iess funds usmg best educational practices, rcaftlrm 
your commitment 

• Explore innovative financing options such as grants, community philanthnipic t)rgani/iilions, parent organi/Uiiion 
fundraisers, business sponsorships, ^tc. 

• Provide rationale for exprnditures to constituenis and staff 

re«ioi5rc€s: 

• Slate education department, section for special education. (In Indiana: Division of Special Education, Room 
229 State House, Indianapolis, IN, 46204 317/232^570) 

• State health and human services denartment. (In Indiana: Indiana Departmen? of Mental Health; 1 17 E Washington 
St.; Indianapolis, IN 46204; 317 232-7837) 

^ Project sites experienced reduced support of si>me siate-of-the-art practices in the government funding formulae. 
This required flexibility and creative approaches to finance certain aspects of the programs. (Source: project 
experience) 
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critical tomponenf: ADMINISTRATION 
Mdndard: 



PROGRAM eVALUAT!ON EVipHNCtS BEST PHllriCE. 



ration.lie; 

Prt»«!rani o\ jhuUhm provides the t^pj^triunily lo H:ipro\c current pracliees ami nnne in new directions Nine nuijor 
Kni praelkVN iia\e been identifieil b% ihe I University o\ Vermont pr4>(eef In onkr lo delerniine pmijress in iniplenienhnji 
iH^st praeiiees. a s>Menialie e\aliiation plan addressing all best ptaetices needs to Ix^ developed and nnpk fnenled 

• Inciirptnate eoniptments of best educafiona! praetiees mto the e%altiation seheina 
« InviiKe staff , parents and eorisciiuents in the rev iew prc^ess 

• hnlisf tnaside e valuators 

• R^Mse program lo meorpurate evaluation eonelusions and reeommendations 

• ReMew entire prupram on an annual ktsis 

» Dissemmale tlndini^s ol the evaluation lii stall and etniMituents 

« Ap|u*ndix X An Hvaluation Framework (page 159) 

^ Aeeordmg to the needs assessment survey of the project, program evah alion was the least fuHy implemented 
best practice (Source sur\ey ilata) 
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list of standards 

^ THE INTEGRATION OF LEARNERS WITH SEVERE HANDICAPS IS ACCEPTED 

^ LEARNERS WITH SEVERE HANDICAPS ARE PLACED IN LEAS'*" RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENTS 

1^ LEARNERS WITH SEVERE HANDICAPS INTERACT WFTH Nijf^-.lAr^OICAPPED PEERS 

ASSESSMENT IS FUNCTIONAL. 
^ COMPETENCE TO PARTICIPATE IN PRESENT AND FUTURE ENVIRONMENTS IS DEVELOPED, 
i,; EDUCATION IS PROVIDED IN THE NATURAL SETTING 
^ INSTRUCTION IS SySTEMATiC AND DATA BASED 

I.' RELATED SERVICES ARE EMBEDDED IN THE LEARNERS' EDUCAl lONAL ENVIRONMENT 
1^ ALL STAFF ARE INFORMED ABOUT BEST EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

PROORAM POUCIES SUPPORT BEST EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 

STAFF ROLES SUPPORT BF5T ED'J<"A riONAL PRACTICES, 
t, PARENTS ARE ACTIVELY IN''OLVED SN THEIR CHILD S EDUCATIONAL PRfX]RAM 
4, CHANGES IN LE/ RNERS' ENVIRONMENTS ARE PLANNED 
i,. BUILDINGS AND CLASS SETTINGS FACILITATE INTEGRATION. 

TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS FACILITATE INTEGRATION 
I. INTERACTION WITH AGENCY AND ADVOCACY GROUPS OCCURS. 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES ARE AGE-APPROPRIATE A?JD FUNCTIONAL 
I, A COMMUNITY RELATIONS PLAN IS DEVELOPED, 
i. FISCAL RESOURCES ARE UTILIZED TO IMPLEMENT BEST PRACIK ES 
I, PROGRAM EVALUATION EVIDENCES HEST PRACTICE 
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Appendices 



A. Best Educational Practice Statements for Lcimci^ With Severe Handicaps 

B. Results of Preliminary Planning Session 

C. Sample I%iicm^y Scaten^m 

D. Activities for PronKHing Acceptance Asmmg Particij^nts in th Integration of Learmrs with Severe Handicaps 
Age-Af^ropriate Oj^portunitie^ for Integration 

F. QuestioiHi and Answers for Regular EdtKation Tethers 

G. Excerpts frofr. tducalimi of the Handicaj^^ Act Regarding Assessment 
Interdisciplinary Assessn^t Dimensions 

L An Ecological Inventory 

J. FuncticHia^ Curriculym CcM^cepts 

K. Alternatives to Consider in Community-Based Instructioi 

L. An Opinion on Liability Regarding Community-Based Instruction 

M. Intervention Strategies 

N. Worksheet for Writing Instructional Goals 

O. Needs Assessment Instnin^nt 

P. A Strategy for Staff Develq>ment 

Q, A Tool for Evaluating Staff Development Activities 

R. Components of Special Education Pn^rams: Policy and Pnutedure Review 

S. A Transition Procedure 

T. Neighborhood Preschool Physical Facilities CheckliHi 

U. A Sample irvey of Community Services 

V, Holding a Regional Forum 

W. Working with a Steering Committee 

X. An Evaluation Framework 
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APPtNDIX A 

BEST EDUCATIONAL PRACTICf STATEMENTS FOR LEARNERS WITH 

SEVERE HANDICAPS 

Ths& appemlix fMtmdes a brfef exjrfanatioii of the nine idoMifiaJ best eshioticHial pr^tk^s of the fm^^ at tiie Uni\«rsity 
of VemKjnt, It has be^ ctmdensed as an aid to ite re^r to gain an underste-ding of the practices. 
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SYSTEMATIC DATA-BASED INSTRUCTION 



A major goal of i{istm:lionai programs for learners with severe handicaps is to teach them to respond to naturally 
ocxuniiig cues in nacyral enviroanurnls. Educators must s} ^Jlerrmiically plan for skill acquisfiiHi, as well as nnaiiilenance 
ami generalisation of f^wly acquire skills to the learner's home and community environn^nis. 

The required coriponents of systematic data l:^^^ instruction are: 

1) Instrmrtitmal djjectives written with specific conditions, behaviors that are observable and measurable, 
and criteria for acquisition and mastery. 

2) Written instniOicM^ ^(^nc^ ^)ecified frcwn the learrcr's entry level and continuing thrcmgh tl^ iimctionai 
use of ihe skill in natural se^ngs. 

3) Instrtictionai programs written to inclide description of flie instructional setting, materials, resfXHise cues, 
expected behavior of tte leaner, re'.nfoiTiient, possible smxirn^t re^jonses in measurable terms, correcticMs 
prcK^edures, appropriate data for rm>ixiing data, dirmions for recording responses on data sheet, 
and a summary si^ for (tetermiiung stu<tent progress. 

4) instructio!!id changes ba^ upon leamer*s progress and one st a time to evaluate effectiveness of 
the change. 

5) Reliability checks taken pericKiically to assure proper implementation by instructional j^rsonnel and to 
assure that dam accurately reflect the ieam^r's bdiaviors. 

6) Written sd^ule maintained ami followed to assure that ai! instriECtional programs are implemented eacSi 
day aod thai the teacher knows where and with whom t!^ leaner is at all times. 

7) Written schedule maisHained for providing fe^back and training to direct instructional staff. 
COMMUNPY-BASED TRAINING 

Learners with handicaps sh<Hiki have the q^mmity lo acquire and den.cnslrate generalization of sp^ific skills 
which sre relevant to same-age peers within natural community settings. Get^i^Iiza^ion and maintenance must be 
demonstrated for every skill important enough to induct in die program plan. If skills are acquired in c^nniunity 
settings other than the local setting, cfemcmstration of get^ralizaticHi lo the learner's horm community is essential. 
The learner's &mily should be diswtly involved in selecting (*jectives and sites. 

HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 

Parental involvement is om of the best ways for ensuring that selected program plan objectives wiH be practiced, 
acquired, ami smintained within the families' home communities. The responsibility for establishing and maintaining 
communication rests wiA tiie school personnel. 

Parental involvemenr in educational processes for learners with severe handicaps should include the following 



1) Parents' current and future goals taken into account when designing instructional program. 

2) Clearly delin^ted system for regularly communicating with the learner's parents. 

3) System for providing parents with information regarding available community resources. 

4) Parents given opportunity to (*ser\e and participate in instmctional program in the classroom, home, 
and community. 



comporients: 
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INTEGRATED DELiVEiY OF SERVICES 



Educational and related services include such things ss frfiysical therapy, cKrcupational therapy, S|^ech and language 
therapy, m:reauon services aini psychoeducational services. Educational and related service should offers to 
students in natural enviroEiMois in tte context of regularly scheduled events of the learner's day in ti^ school , iK^me, 
and ccMnmunity . Related service provicters should offer consuhative service to S|^ial amJ regular educators, parents! 
m! <^rs with responsibiliiy for e^h stuctent. Direct tterapy sessions should occur in the environment in which 
ti-K skill wiU most often used. 

SYSTE^TIC PROGRAM EVALUATION 

EducatitHial service dwuid be evaluated cm a regular basis. Evaluations should ^tively involve the entire program 
staff ami provide administralors aM staff inftmnation regardifug the ^^lievemem of fHt^iess of learning, directiom 
for future program change, and program impact upon leanoers, tl^ir fainiiies, and the cmnmunsiy. Written plam, 
policies, or descriptions of pr<x:esse.s should be in pls^re for the following components: 

1) programmatic f^ilosc^y 

2) overall prc^ram policies 

3) overall program planning and coordination 

4) studcgi! ass^nient (referral, assessn^m, evaluation, determination of eligibility, translating into lEP 
ob^ctives) 

5) program content (curriculum Section and use) 

6) m^hods for integration, age-aR>rc^riate ftifK:tional skill develc^ment, community based training, data- 
imed in^rm^ional fHt^rmaning, jment in\ (rf\^n^t, learners changing oivircmments, written in^ctional 
program for each program plan c^jective of each learner 

7) staff organizational charts, any needed certificafiM r^uirements, job descriptions 

8) i^ysical plant requirements 

9) parent involven^t 

10) staff (kvelopment 

1 1) interagency and advocacy grmip interaction 

12) tran^KHtation 

13) instructional resources Ousting available resources, how assess^, process for identifying; and acquiriiig 
additioiial resources) 

14) community relations and involvement 

15) fiscal resources 

16) total program evaluation using quaJity indicators 
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APPENDIX B 
RESULTS OF PRELIMINARY PLANNING SESSION 
OCTOBER 30, 1986 

This appendix coniains a descriptim of the initial ^vity of tte Statewide Systems Change Project fo: the Severely 
Handica{^)ed at Indiana State University. Tte {Hiipo^ of ti^ meeting was to define the i^eds of learmu j with severe 
handicaps and their families in Indiana. The planning s^ion was held in a round-robin style. Tlie remits of the 
activity are included. 
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INTRODUCTION 

On Octc*er 30, 1986, a task force was ccmvened by the staff of the Blumterg Center for Interdisciplinary Studies 
in Sf^ial Eilucation. Ti^ primary ftinction of the task force was to prov ide input into (t^ planning for two grants 
administered through tt^ Bluml^rg Center— a statewide grant to assist in tte provision of ^rviccs to mdivkfuals 
wto are d^/Mind ami a sy^^rm ctmnge grant focus^ cm tfie livery of ^rvices to individuals witfi ^vere hai^licaps. 
TTie particti^ts uK:luded parems of a child with ^vere hamlicaps, a director of s^ial ediKraticm, and rqjreseniaiives 
from tf^ &hool for the C^f, tte SchcK^ for ti^ Blii^, the State B<mrd of Health, tte Department of Education, 
Etefmrtment rf Mental Healdi, Rehabilitation &rvices, Riley Children's Hc^ital, University fwxy^is, and tl^ Coumril 
of Volunt^rs for the Handica;^^. 

THE prck:ess 

The Nmninal Group Technique process was us^ to facilitate participant input in the identification of needs, issues, 
and concent relative to the {:»>pulations previously identified. 

THE QUESTION 

The participants vere divided into two working groups ami asked to resiK>nd to the following question: 

"What are the nx^ critical i^eds/issi^cmu^ms in the ctelivery of ^rvices to thct ^verely handic^pcd and deaf/blim! 
IM)pulation in the state of Indiana?" 

TT^ grcmps ^erated res{K>nses to diis ques ^cm by first individu^ly listing items on a &h^ of paper and tfien sharing 
those items with the group in a round ^ ^ashion. 



THE RESUITS 



Fdlowing the round-rt^in ittentification, each of tte items listed was discussed aiKl clarified as r^cessary . Participants 
were tl^n ask^ to rank items according to the system desigimted by the Nominal Grmip Process. The scores for 
each group were tabulated and provide the following results in terms of rank order: 



CROUP A 
Item 



1) Preservice/Inservice 
Training 

2) Functional Curriculum 



3> Ti'ansition Planning 
4) Funding/Legislation 



5) Parent/Professional 
Partnerships 

6) Family Support/Parent 
Training 

7) Least Restrictive 
Environment 

8) Direction Services 

The remaining items reived a 
weighted score of 19 or below. 



We^ed 
Score 



72 
55 



27 

27 

21 

20 

24 
20 



CROUP B 
Iten. 



1) Parent Training 

2) Interagency 
Cooperation 

3) Inservice/Technical 
Assistance 

4) Least Restrictive 
Environment 

5) Curriculum 

6) Early Identification 

7) l*rcscrvice Training 



Wei^ted 
Score 

132 



85 
85 

44 

35 

27 
24 



The remaining items were rated 
20 or below. 
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Common f^ds/tsmKs/concems kleiilified by tl^ two grouj^ are listed below: 

• prescrvrce/inservsce/t^nical asJiistoice 

• curriculum 

• pamnl/professional psftnerships/|mrent training/femily support 

• least restrictive environment 



UKEUHOOmMPACT MATRIX 

The final task perfonned by the grmsp was to determii^ the likelUHmd of occurrence of em:h of tte high priority 
items mid the im/mci of that item on {^r^His severe handica|» and/or deaf/blimt if th^ item were to occur. I^ms 
were co be rank^ to five mi Ik^ scales (5 being high.) Particif^ts wcHic^ in four gr<Hips ami gen'^mt^ the 
following: 

Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

Item Likellhd impact Likeiil^ Impact Likelihd impact 



I . preservice/in^rvice 
technical assista^tce 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


2. cuniculum 


3 


5 


3 


3 


4 


5 


3. transiticHi planning 


2 


4 


3 


3 


5 


5 


4. ftimUng/legislMion 


1 


4 


1 


5 


2 


5 


S. least restrictive 
environment 


4 


5 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6. dir^on service 


2 


4 


4 


3 


4 


5 


7. parent-professional 
partnership 










3 


5 


8. parent training/support— 




4 


4 


3 




5 


9, interagency cooperation 


3 


5 


2 


3 


3 


5 


10. early kJentificaticxt 






2 


4 


5 


5 



USE(S) OF THE INFORMATION 



Ihe informaticKi provided by the task forc€ establishes the basis for further plannii^ by the project staff Additional 
staff planning will include an examination of il^ interrelations amc^g ti^ priority iteim (cross-impact matrix) and 
the identification of appropriate activities to s<Mress the i<tentifi^ ne^/com^ms/issues. 
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SAMPLE PHiLC^PHY STATEMENT 

This ^spendix contains tt^ sample ^lilo^^y sla^imnt that served as a model for the phi]c^q>hy stalesmnt used 
by the preschool site with the ^a^wkfe Systen^ Change Proj^ for the Severely Handicapi^ at Imiiana State 
University. Item 1 emphasizes ti^ im:hisimi of l^n^rs wi& ^vere handicai^. The smirce was the Early Childhood 
Program at Noble Caters, Inc., 2400 TiWis Avenue, Indiani^ioHs, IN 46222 
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EAKI Y CHILDHOOD PRCXJRAM 
P^OaiE CENTERS, INC. 
2400 North Ti^ Avenue 
irMiiam^is, IN 46222 



Th^ Nei^iimrhot^ i^rescfmt^ Program 



The Noble Centers NeighborhcKKi Preschool Program provictes services lo children with j^ial needs in community 
preschools with typical children. A major purpt^ of the program insures that future generations of children will 
know children who have special needs, fofore this pn^ram, children who were tested as n^tally hand!caf^>ed, 
had cerebral palsy, Down Symlrome, msK, ^It^^ificant differences from mc^t children were placed in a special 
school away frmn o^r young children. The NeighborhocnJ Preschool Program aets an early precedent for accepting 
and a{^>reciating differences. 

A regular preschool environn^nt enhances the image of a child with handicaps as a capable human t^ing with many 
more similarities than differences. It is important for persons with sj^ial r^eds to be a part of s<Kiety a pan 
from society. The including of children with a{^)arent special ne^ in tl^ neightorinxx! preschool sets an early 
pr^:re<knt of ^ual wortfi and dignity for all children in ti^ Imlianapolis community. 

Significant positive differences exist in the N(*le Centers Neighborhood Pr^schrol Program when con^jarol to mhcr 
intcgration/mainstreaming efforts that have been tried or are c^rating in crther communities. 

They are: 1^ All children with handic^ are irK:Iu<kd. Relatively high intellectual ftincti<Miing is not a criteria f'>r 
being included with typical children. Some children with ^vere U ndicaps are in the program. 



2) Children with sj^ial n^ds go to their gm?d neighterfiood preschool. The regular neighbortiocKl 
preschool thai provides a jxjsitive environment for all children, and would like a child with ^^rent 
sfi^ial needs, becomes a member of the program. 

3) The neighborhotKl preschools are su{^orted. N<*le staff are being systematically located in the 
neighborhood preschools. Tliis program provides biHh i^e^rvice aiKl inservicc training for parents 
and staff of bc^th the neighbort^od prer ' and the N<*le centerba^ program. Providing direct 
on site longitudinal assistatK:e, insures mic^^ss. Simply slated, wt; are tt^re wl^n they need us, 

4) This program is available to children without regarding their family's ability to pay the neighborhood 
preschooKs fee. The program is financially suf^ited so that any child with special needs may atteml 
preschool with his or her typical p^rs. 



Work being dom now on behalf of children with special needs through this program will provide a promising life 
of opportunities as these children become adults. Their inclusion in the Indianapolis community's sc1k>oI, work, 
and recreation environments with mhers tb:ir age will help make IndianajK)Hs a rich environment of opportunity 
for every memter. 
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APPENDIX D 

ACTIVITIES f=OR PROMOTING ACCEPTANCE AMONG 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE INTEGRATION OF 
LEARNED WITH KVERE HANDICAPS 

This appendix lists the |»oposed activities caisiderBd by tiie public sdKXd integration site of the Statewide Systems 
Change Proj«a for die Severely Handic^^ied ^ Indiana State Uni\«rsity. 

TTie acxanpaaying grid was develqj^ to assi^ in planning activife, assuring diat aU grcnips were addressed. The 
activities were written into the grid to demcmstrate its use. 
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Int^af ton Awam^s Activities 



Kids on the Block Pu{^t$ 
Kids on the BlcK:k, Inc. 

1712 Eye St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C 200(te 
mX)/368-5437 

A fmppet program desig^d to allay prejudice and fears about persons with handicaps and encourage interaction. 

A group of sf^ial education majof^ at Indiana State University perform with KkJs on the BlcKk. Contact Dr. 
Ctoris Williams, Room 510 School of Education, Indiana State University, Tene Haute, IN 478(». 812/237-2820. 



EverybcKly Counts Program 
Si^ial EdiKration Regional Center 
415 Herman St. 
Cincinnati, OH 45219 
513/241-8641 

An annual program to encourage accef^ance of all pec^le, especially tlK^ with disabilities. Each gnKle level leams 
about one disability in 90 minute sc^ions taught by parent volunt^rs. TTie children exf^rience what k would be 
like to have a disabi!ity, examii^ aids and aj^ianc^ associa^ with the disability, and see and hear movies, books, 
and ta{^s to deepen tl^ir umterstanding. 



Indiana Governor's Planning Cwncil for People with Disahiliiies 
143 W. Market Suite 404 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
317/232-7770 

Brochures, pamphlets awJ information to assist in activities such as a t idio breakfast, aware.ness day, sj^akers, 
balloon launch, art contest, library display, recognition awards, mayoral proclamation, bag campaign, and public 
service aniKmncements, 



(M\CT Suggested Activities: 

Open House to visit classes, schools— AH learners and their families, given opponuniiy to gain first hand view of 
future classmates, facilities 

Speaker/visit by adults with disabilities 

Tour model site 

Tether presentations to fK:u?fj% regular ediK^tion classrooms share teajhsng of units in class iuch as health, 
psychology, hon^ economics 

Bulletin boards such as: Meet the Kids, The Facts on Handicaps 

Photc^ of Activities Recording 
Integration Opportunities 

Newsletter Articles such as: 

Why Provide Community-Based EdiKration 

What to Tell the Ki(k (Answers to Their Specific Qi^tions) 

Why integrate 

How You Can In/olved 

How to Ha^e Em^-^nci<^K siK:h as Seizures » Choking, Fire Drills 
Signing aini Alternative CcHnmunication Systems 
Etiqi^te with Persons Who Have Disabilities 

Bibliography ami dis;rtay in library of books on integration: 

A listing is available through the lite^ at the Institute for the Study of Develc^wnental Disabilities, 2853 
E. Tenth St., Bloomington, IN 4T405, 812/855 9396. 
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SCHOOL 



PROPOSED ACTIVITIES FOR THE TRANSITION 
TO THE NEW FACILITIES 



MONTHS 



TARGET 
GROUP 


January 


February 


Marcn 


April 


May 

= — — — — — ™- 


Principal 












Regular Ed. 
Teachers 












Regular Ed. 
Students 












Special Ed. 
Teachers 












Special Ed, 
Students 




V«f It CUs^ 








Parents 


Tear 










Building 
SupfK^n Staff 
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APPENDIX E 

ACC^APPROPRIATE OPFORTUNITIIS FOR INTEGRATION 

This a^endix liMs a variety of simations which provide q^Kmunities for infegrsytkui of learners with ^vere handicaps. 
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Successful integration activitie^i impletnented in special and regular education classrooms 
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Elementary 



Coakiog. 



Nutriliofi Snack lunch » 
School and community 

lihrarWs - 
"oinpytcrs = 



SnKieiH council student 

Safety Patrol 

Field trips, 



Phy>»ical ediK^tit^ 



Arts and cmfts 

Playground games . 
Recesses hre^ ^ 



Si^ial fesfivais parties 

Work stus (he., cafeteria, 
grminds, office 
maintei^nce) ..^^....,.1.,.^ 
As^mhiies^ special 
programs. 



High School 



Homcrutmu 



School sports. 



AduV 



Music ^anr>^<i _ _ _ 

Boy Scouts, Eagle 

Scouts, Girl SccHJts, etc. 
Maliing student movies, 

Xi^pcs, and so forth 



Church groups . 
Youth clubs 



Pailxcipating m Uule League. 



After Schotil nni^^rsifnrr^irf^ 
a? YMCA, YWCA, and m forth. 



Comi^ilive training and 

employment 
Home recreational activitiess: 

TV, r^io, reading, drawing, 

and so ^^^^h 



Classes at conununity colleger. 

Wood 5hc^. nMal shop, 

auto m"^*hanics, 

vocational classes. 

home econonics, 

driver training, and so forth* 
Yearbook, pep raii^**^ 
Gym assistants 



Coaching and or assisting in 
Little League --i n 



Work at Head Start 



Community recreation activities: 
bowling. 

movies, shopping, h«t5wsing, 
video arcmtes, gym, {wks, 
pools^ beach, and so f^rth 

CcMnmunity mivjties: 

laundromats, grtKrery stt^es, 

restaurants, banks, and so forth — 



Assist with mailings for {K>lilicai 
campaigns, and 50 forth 

Volunteer work (i.e.. Red Cross, 
child care, hospitals, and so 
forth J 



Day and night programming at 
YWCA, YMCA, and so forth 



Sfmrce: Falvey, M.A. (1^) Ommmity-hused currioiium. Baltimore: Pml H Bmokes PuWiF^sngCo , 228 229 Reprint^ 
withpermi^^ of Paul H. Brookes. C)I9^. 
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APPENDIX F 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR REGUUR EDUCATION TEACHERS 

This af^ndix contains a list of qu^mis and answers pertaining to lea^ restrictive crivironment and ieamers with 
^vere handica s, ccHnpri^ by experts in the field of education for ieamers with revere handic^. 

SOURCE: SoeU, M.E., Sailor, W. Janssen, CM.. Fartow, L., Fisher, M. (1986) Whai is the least restncHw 
miimmma? Unpublisted nanu^ri|K, prqjaml for United States Dep?artmem of Education. Reraintai widi permission 
of M.E. Snell. 
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6. Q: But what aimyt Rodents witb severe hacidleaps— I ikm't know how to wHh them* ^liy should 

they be moved Into cia^roon^ with tmchtT% jiot trained to help tfcefii? What could I teach these 
students? 

A: It is unlikely thst a studem with ^verc handicaps will be in your class foi insiruction. The method of in- 
tegration in most school systems is that stydents with severe handicaps receive most of their instruction 
in self-iTonlained clasps with a special education teacher. Th<!^ stuctents might join your class for such 
non-^demic ^tivities as lunch, homeicom, or assemblies. Tlie primary purpose for this type of integra- 
tion is for the students with severe handicaps to deve^qp ami practice apprc^riaie social skills. The special 
education teacher should work with ym in p^pai^tion for specific students joining your class. 

You can prepare your class for integrationi by teaching them what lo exp^xt from the new student. Your 
students may n^ to learn sp^ial ways to communicate with the new student, Ym can ".td the pr«Kess 
by creating lim^ for and encouraging interaction betw^een the snadents with severe handicaps and the students 
in the regular program. 

7. Qi Hiiw ^mild I iMermrfi ynth ^udeots with severe hwdk^i^? 

Wtot if they don't kiM>w bow to r^pond? 

A. Ttere are no rules to a^ly to all students with ^vere handicaps. Generally, social intemctions should be 
similar to ^ ways you would intent with sCiKlents of fhe same age, thmigh interacttoas may need to simpler 
and addre^ topics you know will familiar to the student. Make sure you are within visual and hearing 
range of the stmtent and sjxa^ clearly in a tone that matches tl^ student's chronological age. Try to 
natural. As you come to know a sti^nt's i^rsonality, ilhis will be easier. 

Students with severe handicaps have a wide range of imljvidual chantCi^ris^ics, Some may use alternative 
communication such as picture b;wds or sign language. You may have to be patient ror students who re- 
quire a lot of time to respond, Exj^ a variety of responses. The sp^ial education teacher should be a 
resource to answer questions and make suggestions for each sf^ific student. 

8. Q: What ^^i!l he exp^ed of me as a '^r^ukr^^ teacher In hBtegral^ schm>3? 

At Individual cases will vary, Init typically students with ^vere handicaf^ receive instruction in a self-contai!^ 
class much of the day. Students are tl^n integrate! for non-academic {mrts of the schcK>l day, such as lunch, 
music, homeroom, assemblies, art or club activities. If students with severe handicaps join ymir class for 
these activities, expect their ^>ecial education teacher to prepare you for the specific situation. Also, you 
may be ask^ to let some of your students join the special class for activities or to act as tutors. You may 
also want to teach your stuc^^nts about i^rsons with severe handic^>s. Ychi may feel a need yourself for 
some information; look to the s{^ial ^ucation teacter for help. 

A primary goal of integration is to teach ^uctents with ^vere hamiicaps apprq)riate scKial t^havior. TTierefore, 
you may be expected to participate in social exchanges with these students. Ytni may also be asked to help 
arrange oj^rtunities for interaction between students and encourage your students in such interactions. 

9* Q: Education for p^n^i^ with severe handicaps requires costly equiimtent, special service per$<mnel md 
Sower te^her/pupil ratios. Won't the^ added e%pen^ make less mosey available l@ providf* quality 
l^-ograms f^nr regular educathm? 

A: School systems have b^n responsible for funding the education of students with severe handicaps since 
PL 94-142 was enacted in 1975. Therefore, even if students with ^vere handicaps have not been in local 
schools, the school system has been paying for staff, equipment, and special services. Instead of sf^nding 
more money proportionately, integration should only r^uire reallcKration of money already earmarked for 
students in special education. 

Some schcx>l systems already integrated have shown that inclusion of students with severe handicaps is 
economical. S^ne have even shown a savings with integrated programs. Providing classes in the existing 
school system generally is less expensive than paying tuition for students to attend private schools or other 
school systems. Otl^r school systems have sav^ money by not having to duplicate administrative staff, 
cafeteria or transportation equipment, and crther similar ex{^nditures in a dual program. 

Finally, school systems are required by law to provide an appropriate public education for all handicapf^d 
students in the ^east restrictive environment ptissibie. Federal courts have ruled that funding difficulties 
cannot be used as an excuse for not complying with the law. 
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10. How wiU my indents bei^fit from Integrallmi'^ 

A; One benefil of iniegralion is that students in the regular program t^omc more accepting of individual dif- 
ferences. They have the opportunity to learn how to interact with a wider range of j^ple. Your student 
may one day a parent, service provider, employer supervise, neighbor and/or co-worker of a person 
with sevens handicaj^. Additionally, students in the regular program w H one day be taxpayers am! may 
influence public policy towards f^rsons with severe hi^miicaps. Experience with this population will help 
prepare non handicapped students for these roles. 

Also, some schools have used exj^rience in clasps for tiie severely haiHiicap{^ to supplen^m academic 
programs. Non-hamlicapped students may study more Bboui sf^it^- dis abilities or learn teaching techni- 
ques and work in the classroom as peer tutors. Ctepeisding on ih* for us of study, the student may earn 
credit in sociology, psychology or humanities. 

1 L Q: W«m't emsstaiBt OTragMsisoa witti more able stoiieiits be fnssSraliisg for tfe^ stisdenCs? 

A: There is no research to supfmrt the as-sumfnion that students with severe hamiicaps are troubled by contact 
with the non-handica]^>ed. In contrast, when given a choice of companions most students with haiKiicaps 
choose to spend time with non-handicapp^ peers. 

Also, not integrating students into schcx)! will thA "prefect*' them from ccMnf^risons with non haiidica{^}ed. 
They are in contact with iKHi-handicapped persons after school and on weekends in the community. Re^arch 
does indicate that students with severe handicaps are most likely to learn ti^ skills for interaction with others 
when they are in integrated settings, 

12. Qi If these sludrats art going to live in institutions and work in ^leltered workshops Eiiyway, why is 

integrated schooling important? 

A: During the j^riod between 1979 and 1984, the institutional census declined 27% . Each year nx re chihlrcn 
and young adults with severe handicaps remain with their natt ral family or are placed ' the community. 
Adults with severe handicaps are living in group honies or ajmrtments wi£h supervision. 

Some persons with severe hamiicaps are also employt i in tMir communities. Scm^ adults have been employed 
in food service, maintenance, garctening, and assembly line jobs. Some work in enclaves within a regular 
work environfwnt or art employed on mobile job crews working for competitive wages or a salary close 
to it. Therefore, there is no longer a reason to assume students with severe handicaps are limited to institu- 
tions for the residence or segregated sheltered settings for theii employment. 

Because we can expect many students with severe handicaps to {mrticipa^ in their communities afte their 
school years, integration during their school year b^^comes essential. Educational research ^ws that students 
with severe handicaps have difficulty generalising skills learned in one setting to use in other settings. These 
students have the potential to master social behavior af^rq>riate for public settings, but only if they can 
be taught under realistic conditions— as they are having planned and spontat^ous contact with their mn- 
handicapped peers. 

13. Q: Major capital investments have h^n made In sf^ial centers and resideiitial scbMis for persons with 

severe hatidicapSc These buildings may contain expensive equipment that cannot be t^iocated or 
duplicated in each kHrai ^hwl. How can this waste of inv^tment 1^ justified? 

A: Solutions to the problem of not wasting existing equipment aiKi structures wiU require creative problem- 
solving which may include public agencies in addition to the schfx)! system. School systems which have 
already made the transition from segregated to integrate programs suggest some possible alternatives for 
use of buildings. Some schcK>ls have reorganised districts, thus usmg schools previously limited to sf^ial 
L iucation as regular schools. CHhers have converted schixds into office space. Another system used residential 
schfX)ls as training centers for state employees. 

Although i! is difficuh to justily not using expensive buildings, the existence of mch buildings and equip- 
ment cannot justify segregaticm of students with severe handicaps. The priority for the school system should 
be to meet the educational need of its students. As evidence supports the superiority of integrated programs 
in amount of learning, functionality of skills, and development of social skills, school systems must work 
to make the transition away frotn segregated school Ex{^nsive and specialized equipment is not as valuable 
fur students with severe handicaps as is the opportunity for students to learn funclional skills m settings 
where these skills will be implemented. 
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14. Q: DonH ^udents with sevei^ handicaps sp^ ially trained rtaff? 

A: Yes, teachers of studenis with severe handicaps do require seme special skills and knowledge. The integra- 
tion of students with sevei^ handicaps does ncH mean these students will no longer have qualified teachers. 
Mos< integrated school systenis place these students in self-contained classrooms. Most instructional > 
tivities will take place there and in the community locations. 

However, difficulty in deveic^^ing social skills in segregated settings has been demonstrated. Students with 
scveie handicaps need to be educate in integrated ^ings so that they can learn to greei, re^x^nd to greetings, 
and carry on simple social interactions with a variety of people in a variety of settings. Integration is essen- 
tial for most students with severe handicaps to master these skills. 

15. Why do we support two sy^ems to edwcate ^udents with ^vere handkaf^, imt segregated and one 

Integrated? IsoH this twice ^ exj^nsive? 

A: Dual systems are exf^nsive. This is one argument for abolishing segregate schools for the severely han- 
dicapf^. h is more economical to educate students with severe handicaps in the regular sch(x>ls. Money 
is saved by not duplicating administrative, maintenance, cafeteria staff and other related services. 

16* Q: What is a class for students with severe handkaps like? What do the students ^eam? What do they 
do all iay? 

A: The recommend^ curriculum for classes for the severely hamiscapf^ include skills in Si^lf-care, domestic, 
s<K:ial, vocational, and leis^jre/r^reational domains. The ultimate g<ml is to teach the s^tud'm! functional 
skills which will allow him or her to participate in a variety of activities as indef^ndently as possible. The 
range of skills can vary widely from student to student. Skills trained may as simple as maintaining 
eye contact or as complex as micro-computer assembly. Each class will different according to the needs 
of the stiKlents. 

Research clearly indicates that stuients with severe Imndic^ do learn when training is systeniatk and students 
receive reinforcement for practicing skills. Most often students are taught by practicing skills rej^atedly, 
at first with assistance and then with gradually reducing assistance. 

Students with severe handicaps do leam most effectively in the natural environment. Therefore, much of 
their school day will take place out of Ijie classroom. As the student gets older, increasing amoiints of in- 
struction will occur in community and vocational settings. Emfrfiasis is on iraining students to perfomi useful 
iskiils and behavior in the manner of non-handica{^>ed age-peers. 

17. Qt Aren't some chUdren with severe hi ndica;^ dangerous? 

A: Persons with severe handicaps are lesj likely to t:^ harmful than members if the general community. 
Sometimes stuucnts with severe handicaps behave in ways which may be frightening such as racking back 
and forth while sitting or standing, staring at their hands while flicking their fingers or mtiking unusual 
noises repeatedly. These bizarre t^havior s, however, are dangerous and there are a v^iriety of techni- 
ques which have been dcmonstraicd to be effective in controlling these tehaviors in integrated settings. 

If a particular individual is violent and also handicapped, the dangerous behavior is not l^ause the student 
is handicapped, but because the student ha ; not teamed adequate skills. Only very rarely will a student 
be so assaultive toward others that removal from a regular school setting is justified. In such cases, place- 
ment is reviewed annually, whiie the stuc^ent is taught alternative ways of behaving so that he or she may 
interact appropriately with others. 
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18, Q: \^Tiy do students with ^vere hsndkrai^ get sf^cial syp|K)rt, extra money and ^iinaUer cia^s when 

oisr students would beneflt from the same tfainp? It doesn't seem fair. 

A: In 1975 the Education for All Handicapped Children Act became law. ft requires school systems to provide 
all handicapped students in tfieir district with a free appropriate education— same right that students without 
disabilities have. The extra services are view^ as necessary for an appropriate education. Special services 
are provided for students who cannot benefit from an education without tl^m. While extra services may 
enhance the education of non-handicapj^ students, they are not essential for learning to cKcur, 

While the education of persons with severe handicaps is ex|^nsive. there are long term tenefits which justify 
the cost. The more functional skills students with severe handicaps master, the less antly care will be after 
training. Currently, much research is being deviled to finding the rriost cost effective methods to train stuctents 
with severe handicaps. 

19. Q: I know ail the extr^ these students get are ejspensive. Hw will the added cost to the scliod afTecfi 

my classroiMii aUottment? 

A: The inclusion of stmtents with severe handicaps into local schools should tm affect regular classroom budgets. 
The local schcK)l district has been responsible for the cost of educating students with severe handicaps since 
1975. Therefore, the school district has teen funding extras such as more staff and special services in the 
segregated settings. Current funding for students with severe handicaps can be r^^hanneled without affec- 
ting regular education funds. Some school districts that have already made the transition even found a sav- 
i.ngs in no longer duplicating coast to matiage a dual system. 
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EXCERPTS FROM EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDiCAPI^D ACT REGARDING ASSESSMENT 

This af^eodix is a copy of die ^^^n^ r^ulaticms in P.L. 94- H2. Hie italici^ ii^ms have been ictentified by 
Greg Robinscm, CcHisuham for Sdioc^ I^ychdc^ical S^vic^, lom^ iL>^rtn^m of Ediu^iaa, as {^riiculariy iin|x»rtai^ 
for ti^ as^ssii^t of teaniers with severe haiidi<^i{^. Tt^^ items im^lude: 

rKm-discriminalc^y procedures* 

a Ml and indivuliial evaluation, 

acce|^aiK:e of cHf^r evaluaticm mat^ials, besictes t^^, 

test (and other n^sures) \i^uch are valkkted for tite pHupc^ of assessing learners with severe hamlic^, 

evatuaticm m^erials ta^Ior^ to assess specific areas of need, 

evaluation materials that refl^ {mrported fi^ors mher than inured skxUs^ 

moT^ than one procedure used to determirc educ^cmal program, ami 

multidisciplinary evaluati(Mi, incliuiing teacher(s). 
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P.L. 94-142 

PROTECTiON IN EVALUATION PR€K:eDUR£S 



SS300.530 GENERAL 

(a) Each State edocafional agerKy shall insure that each public agency establishes and implements procedui^s which 
meet the requirements of SS 3(X).53O-30O.534. 

(b) Testing and evaluatic»i irateriais ami procedures used for tfie purposes of evaluation and placement of handi- 
capped children must be elected and administered so as nof to be racially or cultur^y discriminatarv. (20 U.S.C. 
14I2(5KC),) 

SS 300.531 
PREPLACEMENT EVALUATION 
Before any action is taken with resf^t to the initial i^ai^ment of a handic^^ied child in a special education pro- 
gram, ^2 Jiill and individual evahmtion of the child's educaiimal needs must be conductt d in accordance with the 
requirements of SS 3<M).532. (U.S.C. 14l2i5KC).) 

SS MX).532 
EVALUATION PROCEDURES 
State and l(xa! educational agencies insure, at a miaimum, that: 

(a) Tests and other evaluation maierials: 

(1) Are provided and administered in the child's native language or ott.er nuxle of communication, unless it is 
clearly nc^ feasible to do so; 

(2) Have been validated for the specific purpose for H^icft they arc used; and 

(3) Are administered by trained personnel in conformance with the instructions provi%tei by their producer 

(b) Tests ami other evatuaiion fmueriah include those tailored to assess specific areas tfe^catitmal need and not 
merely those ^^itich are designed to provide a single geneml itueiUgence ^i^ient; 

(c) Tests are selected ami administered so as be^ to ensure that when a test is ^Jminister^ to a child with impair^ 
sensory, manual, or speaking skills, the test results accurately reflect tJ^ child's aptitude or achievement level or 
whatever other factors test fmrports to measure, n»*^ iiar reflecting the child's impaired sensory, nunuai, 
or speaking skills (ex<^ where those skills arc the fectors whi^^h the ^t purports to measure); 

(d) No single prx^ure is us^ as the sole criterion for determmng an apprt^riate educaiioml program for a child; and 

(e) Tte evaluation is nmde by a multidisciplinary team or group of persons, including at least me teacher or other 
specialist with knowledge in the area of sus^ted disability. 

(f) The child is assessed in all areas related to the suspect^ disability, including, where apprc^riaie, health, vision, 
hearing, s<K:ial and emotional status, general intelligence, academic performance, communicative status, and motor 
abilities. (20 U.S.C. 1412 (5KC).) 
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APPENDIX H 
INTERDISCIPLINARY ASSESSMENT DIMENSIONS 

This appencux lists a range of factors consictered by Bricker ami Cam{*ell (19^) to be usefiil to the assessment 
team. Several of tlw din^nsioas suggest tte persc^^ Mi/ho may have tfe skills for conducting assessments. 
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ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN WITH SEVERE AND MULTIPLE HANDICAPS 



1 . Survmng afid Ihming. Thi% initial dimensimi is rated by the physician and tempts lo summarize the health 
of the imiividual in terms of di^ase process, medication status, growtii, and nutrition. 

2. Tcmiciry. This measures tte d^r^ of tension in the {xxiy mu^ulature providing die basis for all movement. 
Deviations in tof^, ranging fttm hypmtMiicity to hyj^rtonicity , are on this din^nsicm and are derived from {^ysical 
and/or cKXupaticmal therapy evaluaticms. 

3. Visual AcuUy, Scale values on this dimensicHi are derived from (^^almologic examination and relate to abnor- 
malities in the v'saai structures as well as overall nr^asures of visual acuity. 

4. Audiiory Alnlity. AbiKKmalities in the aural stnictuies and disease jMwess^ are rated on this dimension by 
tl^ ^r-no^-thimt ^^ialist. Auditc^y ^uity and die presence of conductive, sensoriTOural, and mixed l^aring 
liases iikntified through audiologic examinaticms also are represented m this dimensicm* 

5. Moior 04amiij. The amount of movoi^ that is possible in relation to automadc ami goal-directed (volun- 
tary) movMT^ntb is rat^ on this din^nsicm by the physical ami/or CKXup^onal tfierapist. Dcviaticms in the amount 
of raoven^t, ranging from excessive movement to absence of movement, are represented. 

6. Moior Qmlity, Movct^ occurs m patterns m^ up of various ct»n|K)i^nts diat are s^uenced to produce 
functimiat autcmatic ami g(Ml-dir^lad nK>vement. Hiysical md/or occupaticmal therapy evaluati<ms provide tte tasis 
for rating tiie quality of the i^ems prcKluc^ bcMh auton^tically and voluntarily. 

7. Oral-mHor/fee^g, Tcwie ami movement quantity ami quality are rated by the occupational or ^?e^-language 
ti^rapist as these din^nsitms relate to the muscles of die he^, neck, ami moudi. Problems widi f<KKi or liquid intake 
are represented as cteviations. 

8. Oral-mmor/vocalizatiem. Tl^ range of m)n-speech and sj^ech vocalization may be limited by problems mth 
tone, movent quantity, and quality in the oral structures. The s{^tch-language thenipi^ rates deviations ranging 
from absence of vocalization to excessive (stereotypic) vocalizations. 

9. Mobilify, The extent to which an individual mov^ from IcKraticm to location in the environment is relate not 
only to the neuromotw dimensions but ako to mc^vation cx>mlitions. This dimension rates the degree of mobility 
present regardless of the specific form the md:nlity takes. 

10. Manipulaiim The competence of the hand in inter^ng with d>j^^ can range from basic contact with an 
d>ject to very complex assemblies. Bo^ nmor skill and nKHivational conditlG^s influence the maniimlative func- 
tion. Eteviations ranging from lm:k of grasp through tl^ very complex manipulation themes present in stereotypic 
behavior are rated by ti^ (Kcupational therapist or ^>ecial ^ucator. 

1 1 . Consequence Preference, The extent to which a hierarchy of potentially reinforcing events can defined em- 
pirically for an individual is rated by the psycholc^ist or ^^ial educator. The range of reaction reflected is from 
limited (or lack of) prefereiK^ for any objects, foods, or activities thrcnigh fixation 

12 . Primary Circular Reactims. A reinforcer can be c^rationally defined as a conseqi^fK:e that increases tte rate 
of behavior for which that cot^^juence is provided. Piag^ has ctescrib^ this ccmdition as a ten^K^mry imrrease 
in behavior that produces interesting ct^seqi^nces. The extent to which the interesting consequences <ferived fmn 
the preceding dimension can be used to increase behavior is rat«i by the psychologist or special educator. 

13. Secomiary Circular Reactions, When a particular set of events qjerates repeatedly as tl^ basis for a particular 
res[K>nse, the child is said to a secondary circular reactive (Piagetian), or under the control of the antecedent 
conditions. 

14. &}cial Resprmsiveness. The <Kgr^ of interest the person shows toward parents, caregivers, aiKl other individuals 
is rated by the special educator on a range from limited or absence of scKrial responsiveness to high interest in a 
variety of people. 

15. Cmipliance. The willingf^s of an individual to respond to instruction, such as following directimis, makinr 
appropriate res{K>n^s to environmental ci^, or allowing physical guidance, is k ed by the specM ^ucator. 

16. Menwry. Ttere is m> reference to diis prtKress in the majority of writings about ^ucation and training for per- 
scMis with severe harulicaps. However, many stucknts who have teamed a task ne^ to be retaught after several day?* 
without practice. The maintenance of behavior over time is rated by the sf^ial educator or the psychologist 
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17. Prmhcfim of fnientional Chains, When single com{K>nenls of tehavior are linked in order to produce a desired 
outcome, an infenmce can be mmte ttet tte betmviw is in^ttiomi. Tte ctegree of infentionaiilty <^mMistra!ed through 
participation in classroom or piDgmmming mitivities is mt&i by the special educator or the psycholc^isi. 



18* Motor Imiiafion, Tte degree of imiiatic^ a student demcHistrat^ is critical both to tte sel^on of intervention 
strategic to rapid laming of i^w skills* Comp^nce in imitation of mAot actions allows skills io tau^l 
through d^mmstmtion without extemive ^ping dircHigh physical guidance. The sttnlent's competence in imitation 
of mmor actions on the basis of demonstration only is rated. 

19. Verbal Imitation. Tbis dimensicHi is an extension of the mmor imitative dimension in that the student's skill 
at responding to verbal iiKJtions from a model is rat^ by the educator or speech-language therapist. 

SOURCE: Bricker, W.A., ami Campbdl« P.H., (19K)) Interdisciplinary asses^nent mA programming for mullihan- 
dicaj^^ students. In Sailor, W., Wilcox, B., and Brown, L. (eds) Me^wds of Instructim farSewrely HamUcfipped 
Learners, Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes. Reprinted with permission of Paul H. Brookes, C 19S0. 
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APPFNDIX I 

AN EC0L€K;ICAL INVENTOiY 

An ec(d(^tca! inwnttMy is a tool to analyze what a leaiwr needs in onter to move into tte next envimnment or 
help him becmiK more im^j^utem or sioisfled in the ctuTent eavinmrnent. Tbs proc^hire mi an example follow. 
Tius ^jpendix contains an example of a form for cc^ple lug an inventory of a learner's perfwimm^ of an activity 
in the n^ral envinMjment. Directions for ctmducting tlie {Krtivity ami ctmq^ng the form are ii^luded. 
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Ecok^kral Inventory Procedure 

An mTlogic/il inventory is a trol to analyse what a learner needs in order to move into the n^xt environment or 
help him i>econie more imiependent or satisfied in the current environment. An example is provided. 

I List current/future environments where the learner will or ccmld ftmction, including home or group home, school, 
v^rk, community, etc. Tiiii is a team (i^ision based on Ae stiKtent's i^s, abilities, and preferences. 

2. Visit the envircmn^t and list the potential sub-envirorni^nts, such as the parking Im, entrance, sho{^ing area, 
ro^oom, game rwms. The form provtcks stK^re for analyzing six subenvironments Also note c*j«t5 encmintered 
aiKl actions of participants. 

3. Observe and interview the perscms in il^ environment to determine ^tivities that occur in tf^ environment, such 
as exchanging mm^y for tokens, taking turns, proc^ure for ordering, following a sch^ule, hazards, formal and 
informal rules, etc. Analyze the activities, listing tte steps followed by a non-hamlicapf^ perwn. Indicate number 
of times an Ktion is r^cessary. (TTiose aK:tions used tmm often are generally given higher priority). 

4. Take the learner to the site and conf^9are his/ter performance on each of the skills. 

5. Consicter any adaptations which may facilitate die Icareere performance. 

6. Select the m<^t critical activities to te^ the stutten! bas^ on which provide the quickest access to the environ- 
ment and promote integration with non-handicapf^ peei*§ 

7. Prepare a training plan for the learner in timt environrMnt. Analyze the necessary skills for that learner to be 
working on, include q>{K>nunities for choice, communication system, naniral consequences. 

8. Conduct tl^ training plan, preferably in die environment where it tKXurs, 



STUDENT: JoKn Dom 



(T)DOMAIN. ComimmHy 

ENVIRONMENT: Restaurant 



Nondisablcd Person Inventory 



(2)Subenvironment: P^^kity^L^ 
Activity: C4xr- Icauc 

Skills. 

4. Swing Fe«t - fiet oaf <ur 



5. 4S< 



Subenvtronmeni: 

Activity: 

Skills: 

I. 

2. ____ 

3. .... 

4. 



Inventory for Student With 
Severe Disability 



® 

1.4- 

2. - 

3. -*- 

4. ~ 



5.- 



I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 



Adaptation Hypotheses; Instruc- 
tional Solution Strategies; and 
Commen»^ 



® 



1. 
3. 

5. n€eM imii^erfii (o^katJcii^ 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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APPENDIX I 
FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM CONCEPTS 

This ^^>endix provictes m overview of several cc^u^ns regarding oirrk^iiar exp^:iatimis for fm)grBms for ti^ sevei^y 
h^kaf^jed. The material was printed by the ecmsultanl, Sally Roberts, to the {^rsmnel at the s^ial education 
curriculum site of die project. 
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FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM 



I. Why a functional curriculum: 

a. Students lack of generalixatton (apparent inability to perform a skill in environments that differ in some way 
from the environment where the skill was learned). Child is taught to remove his sock v^hilc sitting at a 
desk in a classrtxim with no real (hmctional) reason to remo^ ^ it (i.e. . he doesn*t t^d it off tc do son^hing). 

b. Skills are learnt quickly (repeated practice of any skill is necessary )— Massed vs. distributed practice 
of a skill— trials from a program are massed if two rey^t^ trials occur so closely together that no other 
behavior can expectol to be emitted i^iween the two. For example, the child is asked to amove his sock 
over and over for several trials. Trials are considered to be distributed if trials from another prt>gram occur 
between two repeated trials from the same program. From the same example, the child would be required 
to remove his sock, then several other skills would be trained before requiring the child to remove his sock 
again. 

c Students inability to know where and when use skills 
— m the past we taught t>ne child at a time. 
—The needed materials **ap|:^red" in front of the students. 

—There were blocks of time ailmed to do each program (communication time, motor time, etc.) 
IL Eight (8) com[X>nents of a functional curriculum: 

1 . Select functional materials and activities 

2. Teach in functional settings using natural cues whenever possible 

3. Use varied materials and allow students to chtmse materials whenever p^issible 

4. Incorpi>rate communication programs into na, ti, functional routines 

5. Incorporate motor programs into natural, functional routines 

6. Sequence skills in a logical and normal manner 

7. Incorporate t^havior programji into skill sequences 

8. Teach in groups as well as one-to-one 

III. First Step— Selei^ functional ^ills (select instructional goals and objectives that will be useful for a particular 
student and these skills form the backbone of the lEP) 

a. This functional model is a CiMitrast with tk? (tevelc^)mental riK>del of skill ?^lection— in a develq>mental model, 
you choose skills that arc next in develc^mental order. For example, if the child scores at a three month 
level developmentally then you would target skills at the 4 month level. The problem with this is that you 
could be teaching ten year old students infant skills and you probably would never **catch him up** to a 
level where he was ready to i^gin to learn thmgs that will help him get along better in life. !*m not asking 
you to throw out your develq>mental information, just make sure that you are utilizing the child's maturational 
level in conjunction with activities and materials that are more on his chronological age level and that will 
make his life more independent. 

b. These skills that you choose to teach should tiK^et the following criteria: 

1) Chronologically age-appropriaie— they should skills that their normal f^rs would be apt to perform 

2) Materials and activities nmled to perform the skills shcxild be present in the environment where the student 
lives or participates. 

3} Skill should make the student nnirc independent 

4) Skill should prepare the siudcnf to live/function in community environments 

c. Crincal Skilis criteria— Ask yourself, ''If this student can*t do this task will it have to performed for them 
and if so does it matter in the ''big scheme of things*' (use the Functional Skills Analysis) 
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€. Skills thai require real or simulated environmefits: 

— making a bed 
--dressing 

— eating family style 
—doing lauitdiy 
— setting table 

f. Skills that require ctmanuiiity-bas^ training: 
— shof^isig 

—using public tmnsponation 
—bowling 

—eating in restaurants 
Vi. My preferrMi sequefK^ for teachers: 

a. Assess child's environn^t(s) using an ecological invesitory 

b. Assess the child for ba^ine skills using all of the above mentioi^ tnethcKls 

c. Determim goals and objectives (what ycm are going to te^ tte diild) 

d. Write instructional programs: 

—goals, cb^tiveSp and |»rogranis should writen to include all domains— grc^ and fine irotor, mcrfnlity, 
sensory/perc^jtual, conmiumcation/lai^imge, rec/ieisure, vcK^tiosml, ^If-help/dom^tic, pre-academic ssid 
Sf^f^vioral if af^lic^le 

—Write instructional programs tl^t inclu^ the following: 
cues and corrections (what you will do to ^ tl^ sti»tent to r^sspcH^ am! ttei what you will do if he doesn't), 
data collection pnx^ur^ (how will ymi keq? tr^k of what and iK>w well he can do a skill), data analysis 
procedures (how will you use this data or informatics you gather to a) de^rmine if progress is being snade, 
b) make changes if it is not) 

VU. Additional rteim for conslderatioti 

A. Incorporate communicaiiim programs into ycHir daily routirc (see information on ccmimunicalBon) 
-^make sure the stuctent is leaguing words, signs, and symbols ihm are u^ftU in all ^vities (hon^ and schod) 
—make sure all staff know wtet communk^tkHi prograim are being tau^t ami child is receiving consistent input 
—make communication an integral part of every imtmctitmal program ami activity (remember, he needs 
lots of practice to learn a skill) 

B. Incorporate mmor programs into the daily n^itiae 

—this should incliKk tone nonmlizatiim (inhibiting abm^mal reflexes, i^I^ixaticMi activities, primitive balance 
skills for righting and equilibrium, proper positiomng for all) 

—gross motor imrluding head control, rolling, re^hing, sitting, weight b^ing, kneeling, stamiing, walking 

--fine nu^or iiKluding pincer grasp, |K)inting, tongue lateralization, swallowing, chewing 

—perceptual/motor including ey^ nsovemem, eye-hand c^rdiiiation, tactile auditory, gustatory, olfactory, 
vestihilar-orientation in space (see enclosed paper on assessing sensory ii^ut) 

—Your OT and PT should |HX)vide ym with ^^s, (*aectives, ami programs for each child's motor functioning 
and train you to carry out "practicing" in ttese gcals. Also, they should provi<te you with suggestions 
for ojmmai petitioning for learning to occur. Renumber, your physicdliy involved stiKlbnts s^KHikt be 
refiositioned often thrmi^imft the day toth in ^ out of tMr whed chairs. 

C. Functional ami a^-a|^rq>ri^ materials and activities are critic^. Try to u^ materials and ^vitks th^ iK^mal 
age peers would be uring. If your student is thirt^n years old, don't have him stringing beads— normal thirteen 
year olds do not string teads! 
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D. Schedules for the classroom— developing a schedule for each child's day is a beginning point for organizing 
your classroom and making it functional for the student. It also eliminates down-time for students and lets your 
aides and volunteers know what ' will be doing from minute to minute. material on utilizing your volunt«rs 
and para professionals) 

E. Classroom make-up (i.e., envirotunent, areas, materials)— Your classroom environment is also critical for 
functioning training. I like classrooms that ai^ set up in areas (e.g., voc area, rec/leisure area, srmck area, etc.) 
Then the natural progression to tte various areas provi<tes the student with a natural cue as to what is going to 
hapi^ning. It al^ helps eliminate materials a{^)^ring cm of thin air (i.e., student gets own materials for training 
even if it is a hand-over-hand q^ration), 

F. Movement of kids (in and out of wl^lchairs, utilizing positioning for training)— see above rationale in motor 
information. 

G. Usl of i^ra i^fesstimals and tte imfKirtam^ of rotating caregiver— It is critical that students with severe handicajMJ 
get us^ to being traii^ by a numt^r of {^c^Ie. It also makes it easier if a child is particularly difficult to handle 
if the responsibility is rotated. 

H. Group training and oi»-to-one traitting— you ^Kmld train al^ students using bcHh to one and grcnip training 
activities. This allows for less down-lime (stucknts wailing and doing nothing), provides nnxJeling from one student 
to another, and also allows for intensive oni:-on-of^ wten needed. 

Source: Presentation by Sally Roterts, University of Kansas, Project Consultant. Tl^ information contained in this 
presentation was adapted from Gaylord-Ross, R.J.T. Holowel, J, F. (1983). Stnaegies for educating siudenis wiih 
severe handicaps, Boston, MA: Little, Brown, Sl Company. 
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APPENDIX K 

ALTERNATIVES TO CONSIDER IN COMMUNITY-BASED INSTRUCTION 
This ai^ndix contains a checklist which was provided to the special education curriculum site of the project. 
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Alternatives to Con^der in Communfty-Bdsed Instruction 



1. Liability /insuraiK:e 

A. Parent permi^ion 

- use lEP as a vehicle 

- yse blanks permission forms lo docuimni parent consent (not a defense for negligence) 

B. Student issues 

- all stucbnis carry ID« medical information at all times 

- select sites with proximity to medicd facilities 

- train stuctents ^4k) have a c<mimunic^<Hi system on what to do if separat^Iost 

- staff know cardic^pulmmuuy resuscitaticHi (CPR) and first aid 

- staff have access to first aid kit in cmnmmiity 

- establish written pn^edur^ for en^rgencies (calling ambulmce, leaving student to seek assistance, 
notif>ing schod, ccmtacting parents) 

- dcK^un^t training of learner and trainers 

- have ^^]uate ratio^ nmnageable group si^ 

- avoid dangennts route 

- comluct itmtine cl^ks of equipi^nt (faster^ Ui ^^lair, in working order) 

C. Staff isst^ 

- reimburse staff for extra car insur^ce (if transporting students in private cars) 

- cover staff vehicles with district insurance 

- g^ district legal ccnmsel involve 

- write into job descri|^on s{^ifying within scope of employment 

- obtain professional liability if^urance 

- sign out of building 



A. Role release model 

- speech and language therapist, frfiysical therapist, occupational therapist work in blocks of 1-2 
imurs/week in cla^, then separate 1-2 hwrs/week with each student 

B. Paraprofessionals 

- meet with unions to change par^rofessionai jiA d^crifHions— re: supervised instruction not just 
assistance 

- district- wide fK)licy statement— re: use of unaccompanied paraprofessionals in community if programs 
are teacher-desigi^ and monitored 

- district- wide policy statement— re: same for peer tutors 

C. Other persom^l resources 

- parent volunteers 

- foster grandparents 

- peer tutws 

- University volunteers/students 
' team teaching 

- heterogenous groupings of students 



- beg, torrow, etc., items: empty grocery Ixjxes, cans; ice cream bins for storage: restaurani menus; 
etc. 

- move per-pupil allotment for books to jH^tty cash 
" use instructional suf^lies budget 

- use car^r education nK>my 

- arrange to order from office/home supplies catalogues not special education materials catalogues 

- u^ non^hool domestic sites/teachers lounge 

- use per class student govemn^nt allotment 



- purchase orcters with local n^rchants 

- grants 

- students provide service for staff (laundry, groceries) 

- sch(K>] restaurant 

- purchase items for family or mher teachers 

- parents contribute to class bank account (e.g., for meals) 

- move a portion of sclxol lunch money to petty cash 



2. Staffing 



3, Cost 



' PTA 
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4. TransportaticM) 

- go to sites 

- near scb(K>! 

- use public transportation 

- {mrent voluiUeers 

- full day off-can^His 

- schtK)! bus^ transport from home--community— home 

- bus ^sses ean^ thrcmgh vocaticKial training 

- utili:!^ drivers ^iK^aticHi, car^r education bu^ 

- imx)rfK)ra!e bicycling or walking <*jectives 

- free ccHiimunity bus service for haiulscapp^ 

- reimbur^ use of teacher vehicles 

- schml \ms 

' okAmn mini-van 

5. Parents 

- involve during planning stages 
' operate a i^rent group 

- offer vdunteer {mrent trainings 

- include parents in inservi<^ training program 

- utilize teacher/parent m^tings 

6. Teachers 

- inservices (consider iwency of training) 

- formulate detailed plan to administration re: goals, plan of action, measurement/evaluation strategies, 
etc. 

7. In the Cc^nmunity 

- social validation 

- culturally normative 

- take out **best/* first 

- NOT more than 3-4 students and teacher in an> single environment or major subenvironment at tte 
same time 

- use malls, p^ks, department stores 

- rehearse a ''trouble line*'— be an advocate 
' follow a slow but steady plan 
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APPENDIX L 
AN OPiHION ON LIABILITY REGARDING 
COMMUNITY-«ASED INSTRUCTION 

This aif^ndix contains a memorimiuni from the legal ccHin^l for the Indiaim Department of Education, Division 
of Si^ial Educattcm. The memo.^anduni clarifies the legal rights aiui (tefens^ arable to school corpcn^tions in 
potential actions against them in the course of providing cmimumty based instnicticHi. These rights ajid defenses 
include the power to purchase ^Jdironal insurance, the power to defeiKl employees, limitations to employee iiabslity, 
the requirement to provide counsel for employees, and -^llowaiK^ for the r^overy of attorney fees. 

The memorandum further discusses the limitafions of general releases. 
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Indiana Department of Education 



II. Dean Evann, Superiiitenilent 

Kmim 229, State Houhc • hidlanapollfe IN 46204-2798 • 317/232-6610 




MEMORANDUM 



To: 



Paul M. Ash, Acting Dir^tor 
Division of Sp^ial Education 



From: 



Kevin C. McDowell Legal Counsel 
Division of S|^ia! Education 



RE: 



Liability ami Community-Bas^ Instruction 



Dale: 



February 17, 1987 



Recently, a parent in Lake County ^vised mc that l^r school corporation, thnMigh its ccK)perative, was requiring 
parents to sign Gei^ral Releases tefoie placing students in Community-based instructional programs. The General 
Releases purported to hoid the scIkk^I harmless ^lou^d the child fcc injure. The school corporation was advised 
these Releases are conira^y to Indiana law and {mblic policy, and serve no practic J effect, as the child wcnild have 
an imfeperKtent action agamst the ^rhool for negligence regaixlless of a sigi^ and duly e?iecut^ release by die child's 
parent. 

The school has requested clarificaticm of its legal rights and defend to any pcMtential action, paiticularly as to employees. 
An Indiana school corporation has sufficient statutory guidaiKe. 

LC. 20-5-2-2(14), which is aitached hereto, grants a sehcK)! corporation the specific power purciia^ additional 
insurance,.. prmccting the school ccMporaticxi ami... employees... or agents of the school corporati 3n from any liability, 
risk, accident, or loss relate to any school prc^rty, school contract, schcK>i or schcK>l related activity... protecting 
such persons for acts... committed in the course of their employn^nt... 

Furthermore, I.C. 20-5-2-2 (16) grants the school coiporation the specific power *'IiJo defend... any employee of 
the school corporation in any suit arising for, or employment with, the ^hool corporaaon.,,; and to save any 
such... employee harmless from any liability, cost, or damage in connection therewith, including but not limited 
to the payment of any legal fees, except where such liability, cost, or damage is pr^icat^ on, or arises out of 
the bad faith of such... employee, or is a claim or judgment based on his malfeasance in office or employment.'' 

This empowering section mmi be rt^d in concert with I.C. 34-4-16.5 I et seq., the Indiana Tort Claims ct. 

A school corporation is a governmental entity as defined by I.C. 34-4-16.5-2(2) and (5)(ix). 

A governmental entity or an employee {defined ai I.C. 34-4-16.5-2(1)] acting within the scope of his employment 
is not liable if a 'Moss" linjury to or death of a person, or damage to pro|^rty-I.C. 34-4-16.5-2(4)) results from 
the performance of a discretionary function [I.C. 34-4-16.5-3(6)1. 

I.C. 34-4-1 6. 5-5(C) requires the govemn^ntal entity to '^provide counsel for and pay all costs and f^s incurred 
by or on tehalf of an employee in defense of claim or suit for a loss occurring because of acts or omissions within 
the scnpe of his employn^ni, regardless of whetter employee can ir cann<H be held personally liable for the loss." 

The Tort Claims Act requires ornissions '*amounting to gross negligence or willful or wanton misconduct' before 
liability for civil damages attaches (I.C. 34-4-16.5-3.5). 

Also, the Tort Claims Act has a shorter statute of limitations (180 days from date of loss) and fairly stringent 
requirements for notice (LC. 344-16.5-6). More pbintifTs fail in om or more of these respects and have their su^s 
dismissed. 

Of particular interest to some embattled sch(X)l ccxporations is LC. 34-4 16,5-19, which alio s the school corporation 
to recover attorney fees under certain conditioni,. 
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Ill es&ence, a teacher or other employee of a school corporation dc^s face persona! liability so long as, at the 
time of the loss, the teacher/enifrfoy^ was acting within the scof^ of his/her employment. 

There is no way a school corporation can prevent a suit, but there sltv sufficient defenses available to it. 

Gereral Releases are cratr^s. For a omtract to be legal, tt^re must be c^sicferation (som^ing of value) exchanged. 
Usually, Releases are used in settleir^nt of disputes, wf^re om party accepts cash in exchange for releasing any 
and all present claims against a defendant. In the Lake County situations, ti^ school corporation and the parent had 
IK3 disfHite. In es^nce, tte school was refusing to ^ucate the child unless the parent .igned a release. The fMrent 
receivai no consideration, and fmblU: policy militates against one entering into contracts to avoid responsibility for 
fiiture ^.legligent acts. 

Cominunity abased instruction is to be encourage. However, as far as the statutory provisions are concerned, there 
is no distinaion between community-ba^ instruction and more traditional ciassr(x>m instruction. 

ADDENDUM 

The following are pertinent case citations relative to the discu*^ -ion alx>ve. I have also attached a sample release 
that is used by mc^t attorneys. 

When a party can show that a contract which is scnight to enforced is in face an unconscionable one due to a 
prcKiigious amount cf bargaining p)wer on befuilf of the stronger fmty, the contract provision, or the contract as 
a whole, if the provision is nm separable, should enfon^ on the ground that the provision is contrary to 

public policy. Weaver v American Oil Co, (!nd 1971) 257 Ind 458; 276 N.E. 2d 144. 

One involved in transactions affi^ng the public interest may not contract for indemnity against its own tort liability 
wl^n it is performing either a public or quasi-public duty. Center T^mshp of Pof^er Cmmty -v- Ciiy of Valparaiso 
(Ind App. 1981) 420 N.E. 2d 1272. 

A contract will d^lared void as against public policy unless it requires an act which adversely affects the 

public, is forbid(kn by law, or involves consideration which is illegal or immoral, hian v Yergin (Ind App, 1972) 
152 Ind. App. 497; 284 N.E. 2d 834. 

A party may contract against his own negligence. Freigy v (kirgaro Co. (Ind 1945) 223 Ind, 342; «) N.E. 2d 
288. (Tliis is a general statement of law. There arc exceptions, but those excej^ions deal with commercial transactions 
between/among parties of substantially equal bargaining power. These excul|^tory clauses are not enforced where 
the parties have unequal bargaining power, the contract is uncon^ionable or affects public interest there is fraud 
or duress, or the contract was nm entered into knowmgly or willingly. General Bargain Cemer v American Alarm 
(Ind App, 1982] 430 N.E. 2d 407), 

The State of Indiana, as well as the federal govemment, regulates and enforces tne responsibilities placed on school 
corporations to provide a free, appropriate public education to a handicapped child, at no cosi to the parent. 

Such releases, the maners di^u*;sed above aside, are void as a means of limiting a school s responsibility in providing 
a FARE. Should a handicapped child be injured through inrtiour. c.^mluct (or omissions) of a LEA's employee, and 
the release was interposed as a defense, and added expense of caring for the child as a n:sull of the injury would 
certainly be a ''cost*" to the pantnt. 

Clearly, such releases are againsc stated public policy in ^^lese regards, 
ba 
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This a{^)eiKlix ccHitaim a breakdown of tfic inten^ntion stmegies which was provided by Saliy Roberts, the consultant 
to the teachers at die ^)&:ial education curriculum site of the project. 

Consultant's source: Snell, M.E. & Zirpoli, T.J. (1987). In M.E. Snell (Ed.), Systematic Insiructitm cf Persons 
Mth Severe Handicaps (3rd cd.). Colrmbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill Riblishing Co. 
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This is an overview of critical intervention strategies for use with jx^rsons with severe handicaps. 

1 Systetnatie fnstmctbn— When teaching is systematic, it is a defined, replicable prtKess which reflects currently 
accepted ''best" practices, uses f^rformance data to nyike instructional modifications, and includes acquisition, 
proficiency, maintenance, and generalization t: fining. For these students the ultimate g%ials of learning must be skilb 
that will function despite the {mssage of tin^, variations in materials, settings, or thc^ presence of othi ^ pci^le, 

2, SHanning and Writing Programs— Although paf^r work takes time, it is very important if ym arc to know 
what ycHi are doing with your iiKlividual students. At the very minimum, a state-of-the-art program should include: 

1) Emergency and modical information for each student 

2) A complete lEP 

3) Descriptions of prcrf^e arni teaching prc^:edurcs for each objecrive being taught with mMes on changes made 
in teaching procedures and why 

4) Dated graphs of baseline and probe performance data and training data for each objective being taught with 
changes in instructional prcK::edures denied in each graph 

5) Daily ^n,s*nK;tional schedule 

Teaching procedures (lesson plans) also need certain ingredients to be complete guides for implementing a program. 
These must sf^ify the following: 

1) Instructional cAjc^tive 

2) Student or students luring Caught 

3) Training time and setting 

4) Instructor 

5) Date initiated 

6) Instructional materials to be used 

7) Baseline ami probe procedure and schedule (how will y^u measure if the student make>» progress) 

8) Student characteristics 

9) Teaching procedures: 

a. discriminative stimulus 

b. Promjrt/fade methods 

c. Error correction procedures 

d. Reinforcers 

e. Reinforcement schedule 

10) Skill maintenance plan (i.e., how will you make sure that the snjdeni can still do the skill in 2 months) 

11) Skill generalizauon plan (i.e., how will you make sure that the student can do the skill in a variety of settings 
with a variety of materials) 

12) Data collection sheets (if a task analysis is used to teach a skill these data sheets will detail the task analysis) 
If programs are described in this detail, tl*ey are more likely to implemenied consistently, regardlcs:, of who teaches. 

3, Stages of Learning— There are at least four stages of learning: acquisition, fluency, maintenance, and 
generalization. 

a) Acquisiiion---6uTm$ acquisition, the student cannot perform the skill accurately. Initially, your data will show 
the student's percentages at xero, indicating a need to **acquire" the skill. 

b) F!uency--orKt the student can perform the '^wrcctlv, the fluency stage begins. At this point, speed of 
^erfoimance (proficiency) is the objective, 

c) Maintenance— in addition to accuracy and spe^ of performance, the student must be able to {^rform the skills 
after formal training is completed. Maintenance training teaches the student to maintain accuracy and speed in the 
a bsence of instructional prompts and reinforcement. 

d) Generalization— in this training, the objective is accurate and fluent skill performance with different materiijls, 
settings, and/or trainers. 

Clearly, there arc fwo important reasons for atteiKling to all imr stages of learning. First, stucfenis with severe llandicap^ 
will not succeed in c^nuiiunity environment unless they can {^rform their new skills fluently and in fluctuating 
conditions. Second, tactics selected for instruction must facilitate all stages of learning. 

4, Natural vs. Simulated Training— Students who have j^vere handicaps do not easily retain known skills or 
transfer them to new situations. The more severe the hamiicap* the more critical are the problems of maintenance 
and generalization. If students are taught functional skills, their natural daily use helps maimain them. If they are 
taught to perform the skills using real materials (wall clocks, groceries in store) ratlu^r than simulated or teacher- 
made liiaterials (paper plate clcKks, empliy food cartons, picture groceries), they are more likci> be able to perform 
the skill outside the classnx^m. When the training setting itself is natural, skill gerw^ralization is even further enhanced. 
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If a tecKiier adopts the principle of teaching in tte natural setting wheMver possible, then less time will fc^ spent 
in the classroom. This is especially tn^ as ^iden^ grow of'*er, ami vocmicmal and crnnmunity skills become priorities. 
Realistic training settings available to most schools iiKliKle cafeterias (eating, social* language* ami janitorial skills), 
a variety of bathrooms (self<are ami janitorial skills), sidewalks (p^strian skills and social behaviors), school buses 
(loading and unlc^ng), and hallways (social interaction and nnibility). Thus, it is net essential to leave the schoof 
to teach ger^ralization of ail skills. 

5. Groiq) versus One-to-One Instruction— Grour instruction promises opportuniiies nm available in one-to-one 
instruction. These iiKluck: 

a) increase control of motivation; 

b) i^^rtunities to f^ilitate observational learning* f^er interaction, and peer communication; and 

c) generalization of skills. 

In m<^vati<m* timeout frcm reinforcement for a nonresponsibe stuitent in a group allows the teacher to work with 
a ^sponsive student rather than creating a mm productive time. Learning by observation is more likely to occur 
when students are intentionally arranged and reinforced in gr(»ips. Stuitents, rather than teachers, may present cues 
ami coaseqi^mres to other students in the group, Stu<knts are lively inv<dved in the learning process even during 
the **tums'' of c^t^ sti^nts. Finally, groiq>s create mwe natural reinfcMwnirat cc^titHi^. These '*mtural" conditkms 
inclmfe: learning to take turns, to altaid to otfn^rs, tu wait for the teacher ami p^ sMemion, to ck^n a turn cmtingent 
on responsivei^ss, to tolerate intermittent attention* ami to r^ive reinforcers from peer ratl^r than only adults. 
All of these conditions ai^roximate tte real world and prepare students to perform new skills and behaviors under 
those conditions. Grmip work isn^t real successful in tesurhing self-help skills* so it may well to continue to use 
one-to-one instruction for te^hing these skills with this pofnilation. 

6. Massed, Distributed, or Spaced Trial Learning— M<^t teachers use a IS to 30 minute daib teaching s!m to 
teach each program. During that time* the student has many trials on the same skill. If the skill i be {^rformed 
in a single discr^ trial (neqi^sting or labeling (Ejects, sctentifying ibices, using signs) the rej^titicms are often nmssed, 
one right after anmher. Group instruction* in which stmlents take rmating turns* n^y break up these trials (creating 
spaced trials), but t^ause stut^ts take turns, no teaching time is lost. When the skills taught are chaiu^ (multiple- 
step sequences) as are most functicma} skills ^h as folding clothes* tl^n perfonnam:e of ti^ skill is actually disirihuied 
performance of a series of responi^s rather dum massed pN^ctice cm a single re^XH^. Other possibilities fc»r distributed 
trials include teaching student a cluster of relate discrete behaviors (^lect a gan^* sign to request, play game^ 
or teaching in a grmip but involving students in cue and reinforcer presentation during the turns of ott^r students, 
thus eliminating the "wait'* time. 

Remember the following* hints: 

1) Use distribute trials rather than spaced to minimize **down time." 

2) Use massed trials initially to d>tain speedier acquisition or to correct errors, and change to distributed trials 
to maintain and generalize skills. 

Massed trails should be used mainly when learning time is critical whereas most instnicti<K)n should distribute trials 
across tasks to yield fewer actual trials required for learning each separate skill. Not all tasks lend themselves to 
distributed trials* however. Buttoning a row of buttons on a shirt or eating one bite after another is appropriate to 
be trained as a massed trial format. 

7. Serial or Concurrent Training— Skills can be taught in serial (raining order (one at a time) to a ^ criterion, 
adding a second, then mixing the two, adding* a third* then mixing the three* and so en. It is also a gmxi idea, 
however, to use cemcurrem task sequencing in which two or more skills are taught at the same time. Using this 
af^rc^ch* signs would taugl^ in grmips of two to four, with muhiple trials on each sign, relating across the group 
in mixed fashion. After the student learns the first group of signs to a set criteria* a ^^ond group is introduced 
along with reviev* trials on the first group. Advantages to concurrent task training over serial task training is that 
it may be more interesting to bcHh student and teacher and may more readily be integrated into the daily routine. 

is. vfi^ of Reinforcement— Although reinforcers have unlimited range and vary from tangible items and activities 
to abstract things like self-approval, all reinforcers are either primary (unlearned or unconditional) or secondary 
(learned or conditioned). The first category includes the * 'universal'* or automatic reinforcers everyone respond.s 
to without instruction like fcKrf, drink, warmth, etc. 

a) F'^ndary reinforcers—have develt^JKl reinforcement value through conditioning. They begin as neutral pairings 
with already existing reinforcers (primary or secondary). Eventually these events take on reinforcing value of 
themselves. For example stirfents learn toen joy playing with toys, listening to music, roreiving pay for woric. receiving 
praise* accomplishing a goal. 

b) Generalized reinforcers— acquire their reinforcing fK>wer by association with other reinforcers. Gen^rali?ed 
reinforcers commonly used educational settings include attention, approval, money, and tokens. 
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c) Token cconony— A token system is analogous to a currcncy-paymen! system except that the value of a token 
is limited to the immediate setting and is controlied by the person who ir.::plements ti^ system. Tokens come in 
many forms— pennies, slips of specially marked paper, or simply check marks on a checksheei). As with other 
reinforcx*rs. tokens are given, contingent u{x>n behaviors, and in turn, are exchanged for the ' purchase ' ofback up 
primary and seconds ry rcinforccrs. Tokens have advantages over cHher reinforcers because they ma> be distributed 
convemcnsiy tu students and because their exchange power makes ihem have gocni reinforcing properties. A student 
needs to have the ability to comprehend that the token stands for sonietliing to have work, however. Although counting 
may l>e taught with a !oken system, for most of our students, this is not appropriate. In this case, the usual token 
economy may be modified— the student places the earned pennies on a card with circles or squares or into a bi>ard 
with aiin-sixed holes. When the student has filled each space/hole, then he can **buy'' something. Implement a 
token economy using the following steps: 

1) Identify a behavior easily performed by the individual (e.g.. thai he can do but refuses to do, that ym want 
him to do faster, etc.) 

2) Prepare a choice of back-up reinfurcers arranged on a tray or cufjcakc pan, a token container, and a set of 
at least 30 tokens. 

3) Ask the student to perform the behavior and 

a reinforce immediately following the behavior with a single token placed in the student's hand and with 
enthusiastic praise; or 

b, prompt if the behavior i not forthcoming, and then reinforce with a token and praise immediately following 
the behavior. 

4) Immediately hold out a hand to collect the token (with prompting if necessary) and present the reinforcer tray. 
Prompt the .student to select one reinforcer. 

5) Repeat this cycle (request for behavior, praise and token reinforcemem, and imniediaie exchange) uiilil the 
individual, withiHit any prompts, begins to associate tokens and token exchange. If the student reaches for the token 
after a response, in order to speed up the exchange prtxess, increase the exchange schedule gradually from one 
token to fmr or five tokens before the exchange 

6) While remaining at four or five tokens, intrixiuce the token container to facilitate the collection and exchange 
process. Next, drop tokens into the can and show the student how to lift and empty the contents at exchange tifiie. 

7) Increase the exchange ratio gradually over the remainder of the token-training session, which should not last 
beyond 15-20 minutes. 

8) At this point, tokens can be used as reinforcement during actual teaching se.vsions. Initially, a brief review 
(a few immediate or low-ratfo exchanges) may necessary to remind the student of the token's value. 

9. Selection of Positive Reinforcers— reinforcers are defined by tlie affect upon an individuars behavior. If the 
object or event, when made contingent doing on a behavior, does not cause an increase in that N:havior, it is not 
a positive reinfoicer. What is reinforcing to one individual is not always reinforcing to another. (N(^ all students 
like M&Ms and they may not all like .scKial praise!). Potential reinforcers .should not he determined by guessing. 
Use the Silverman Reinforcer Survey to determine what is reinforcing or just observe the .student over period of 
days in the rmtural setting and list observed reinforcing events, if carried out systematically for long enougn, direct 
observation of his preference for fixsls, toys, songs, people, activities, etc. will probably give you a good list. You 
also can ask others who are familiar with the student's likt s and dislikes. Be creative with what you ''test/* Don't 
ignore things like listening to a tajHi recorder. Iwking at magazines, being pushed n a wagon). 
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SilWtMAN RflNFOaCM SURVEY 



1. Ail ^ibk iten^ to be ymsd should be very near thst some f^isjs. 

2. Any i^iid items shcmld be near same amouni. 

3. Any activity ttems Ki b€ used ^^Sd be pt^sented for a ufiifonn tinie. 

4. All ^ above dimsnstons shOiild lie ikc^l m before the ssss^intsisiA ^^^lom ^in ami should remain coiu^t thr^mghmit alt the 
assessntem sessmss. Smsll ammints of iiens ^Kniki be used, e.g., of an M&M. Uof a cookie, two tess»pmHis of Itquki. poii«»ibty 
no imwe ih^m K> seconds of iMn^atii^ an mrtivity. 

5. The sttid^m should be sitting a ths location wl^^ teaching Kes^kkm^i will lake place The sttMStnl siiould be in the &ame exact location 
for every a!k<^m^ trial. 

6. Where the item will be f^^c^ when it is fireKensed will be decided before tte ^ssion begins. A mark ,<sfKnild be pkced on the table 
so tlmt the item will be iphce^ in tt^ san^ H?amon for every trial. 

7. The le^rher ^Kmld require that the stutkm teve his band^i in his before ibe asse&sn^ trial h !^>arted. If the studem exhibits any 
bdtavior th^ might be ccnsidered iiss^^m:^^, tl^ te^xhcr should wait fc^r ^ student to uop exhibiting the behavior for k«st 
5 ser-^NKte belike 1%/she b^ns tte trial. Indivk^i^ {^roceshir^ iimy be i^et^ fer SOTie stiKkms on this step. 

8. When everything is set up fw the sessK^ns, ihe teach^ will present the itejn from the s«me kK:ati<Mi that she mm\d jf^esem teaching 
trial m^rij^. 



9- When item tenches the designated mark on it^ tal^, the teacher u-ill say **GN3od 



(mame)." and start a stc^ watch. 



10. When the stisdent first toiid^ the item with tl^ir h^, ^ watdi will be stc^^icd and die iateocy of the respoo!^ will retord^. 





The 


II. 


The 


12. 




13. 


TTie 


14 


The 



used as ^ht €<mseq^ncc in teaching se^ion;^. 



Hie following reinforcer hiearchy is arranged from primar>' to secondary and genemlized: 

1) Food 

2) Toys and leisure activities 

3) Tokens or {^ym^nt with back-up reinforcers from categories I and 2 

4) Parental, p^r. Mid lecher aj^rovaJ 

5) Self-praise for ^rc€Mnp!ishm( nt of a goal 

Within the level o^ pinforceironl preferred, you should select actual reinforcers that are appropriate to the student's 
chronological agt;. For example, if observation indicates that an adolescent boy likes food and preschool toys best, 
you would probably want to: 

1) Reinforce with food less often and eventually not at all when other reinforcers are established 

2) Select suitable *'toys*' or leisure m:tivities timt are like and easily used (tape-recorded music) and avoid the 
use of pieschcK)! toy reinforcers if you can substitute others that are not age bound 

3) Reinforce with praise before every instai^e of tangible reinforcement while gr^ually reducing the tangible 
reinforcer 

4; Teach Ae use of new, pmentially reinforcing age-appropriate activities (Simon^ electronic game by Milton 
Br«*dlcy» velcro dart boards, pinbalK and video games) which would exparn! the group of activity reinforcers and 
replace focKi. 

5) Reduce tte frequency of activity reinforcers though intermittent reinforcement or by teaching the use of tokens. 
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13. NegatK^e reinf«)rcemesit— negative reinforcen^nt is often confu^d with punishment, however the intent of 
negative reinforcement, like positive ^inforcement, ih to increase tehavior. The intent of punishment is to decrease 
behavior. Positive reinforcanent involves providing something contingent on doing a desir^ behavior. Negative 
reinforceiTKnt invdlves renxjving an '*aversive" stimulus <x)ntingent upon a ctesired tehavior. If a student's behavior 
is inapprt^riate, tlx: teacter makes him slaixi in the comer to <teciea^ tt^ behavior. This is punishment if the behavior 
decreets. But what haj^ns if the student continues lo exhibit irai^ropriate tehavior while in the comer? If the 
tether makes getting mt of the con^r contingent on gcxd behavior, this is using negative reinforcemem to increase 
appropriate behavior. If that same stucfcnt com^ b^k to the gf wp and has five minutes of good N;havior and then 
is reinforced for this gocxl behavior, this is positive reinforcemem. 

Positive reinforcement Ls the preferred n^thod for increasing af^ropriate behavior and, as an indirect result, decreasing 
inappropriate tehavior. Negative reinforcement is mA common as a planned program but often occurs without the 
teacher being aware of doing it. Tlie teacher who yells at students until they are quiet removes the aversive stimuli 
(her yelling) contingent upon aj^n^iate student l^havior. A plan to reinforce apprx^riate behavior systematically 
and ignore inaf^ropriate behavior is the desirable plan. 

The following information is some kuid of basic tehavioral background for training. 

The following are called antecedent techniques: 

14. Dlscrimiridtive Stimuhis— learning is a prcKrcss of understanding how to respond to specific and changing 
signals or cues. For example, smdents who have learned to ask for things they want at meals find that sitting in 
the presence of fcKxi, at the table, and when they are hungry, all serve as discriminative stimuli for the t^havior 
of saying **want milk.'* The behavior in the presence of thes^ stimuli has bwn reinforced long encmgh to have been 
learned. Discriminative stimuli may ijKlude tte 1) natural cues of the seuing, 2) materials, 3) time of day, 4) weather, 
5) or the person's physical state (cmf^ stom^h, full blackter). TTiey can also incIiKte ycxir reqi^ and various prtmij^ 
provided to get J.em to respoiKl. We call ctescriminative stimuli S^s. In other words, some stimuli are ''known 
S^s" and some have not yet been lean^. For example, when first learning to clean a mirror, the insi uctiotfal 
cue or of * 'clean the mirror" may not b^ meaningful and may not reswult in a response. The stimulus **clean 
the mirror" has not tecome asscci^^t^ with the t^havior of mirror cleaning, so it has to learned. However, if 
the teacher provides sSome meaningful S^s such as a molel of the first step plus direction (' get the glass cleaner" 
and then reaches into the cupboard and removes the spray bottle), students can perform the firet step in the task. 
If similar S*^s are provide over time for all the remaining steps in the task, subsequently, students may respond 
independently to the s'^ provicted by the request ''clean the mirror" and the situation. Eventually, students must 
be able to respomi in the presence of natural cues rather than teacher -^lied stimulit. Ttey should respond by clewing 
mirrors that are dirty rather Lhan resfK)nding only after tfie teacher tells them what to do. To have a natural S^^ 
control the behavior, a teacher must incorporate tfiem into the instructional plan. Teaching in natural settings and 
at natural limes lets the teacher use the environnK^nt as a cue. Initiall), however, for most tasks, the instructional 
cues constitute one or more of the following to-be-leamed S^s: 

1) Should be stated in terms easily understood by the student 

2) ShcHild be phrasai as commands, not questions 

3) Should provided only when the student is attending 

4) Should be given only once at the beginning of the task rather than being rcprated over and over {this is v here 
you use prompts which I will describe next) 

5) Should reflect the c<mditions stated in tte instnictional i*j€x.iive (e.g., when given the request *'clean the mirror/' 
a dirty mirror, and a cabinet with cleaning materials inside, the student will get the window cleaner and clean the 
mirror...) 

6) May include Lhe presentation of materials or require the student to locate them (I prefer Icxrate even if it is 
done hand over hand) 

7) Should include the natural cues provided by natural settings (real bathr(K)m mirrors) and materials (actual glass 
cleaner). 

15. Stimulus and ^e^KHise Promptlrtg— behaviof n:\isi occur before it can be shaped. To ensure ihai i> new behavior 
will (Kcur, various types of assistance can be given r^ior to the response to increase the likelihcKKJ that the learner 
will perform the desired behavior or a tetter approx. .lation. This assistance (directions, models, cues, or physical 
prompts) * 'primes'' the desired behavior. 

The term pro 7ipmg is used interchangeably with priming. iTiere ai e two general types of prompts, stimulus prompts 
and response prompts. A stimulus prompt is one that is attached to the stimulus. For example if you color code 
sontething so the student can match the correct colors and thus pick the right item, this is a stir, ulus prompt. Response 
prompts, on the other hand, are verbal instructions, gestures. pt>inting, mcKlels, and physical assists. 

n r 



Prompte he^ stuctents mike r^mnses they do mt km^ which can then be reinforced and eventuaify lean^. 
Thus they should intnxiuced only to **ge! the tehavior going*' ami must removed so thai ite student learnH 
to respond independently. This is what is meant when you read **shift stimulus control/* Ym want to move the 
S*^ from a prompt to something that acts as a natural cue. We al! do this only we ieam from our errors. We are 
stimulattd to perform some behavior and if we are right we are naturally reinforcol. If we arc wrong, we try again 
another way. The prc4>lem, however, with students with severe hamlicaps is that they first of all will not initiate 
m unlearnt behavior independently normally and then will not '*!eam'' from a trial and eiror nsethod. You as 
the teacter are guiding tten thrmigh this process. Unfortunately, mo^ instructional prom{^ are artificial and they 
aie more likely to foster excessive de{^rKience on a trainer. Directing the learner's attention toward the cues in 
tne natural setting ultimately |m)motes self-promjning and self-correction. An example, might in teaching ha..d 
washing. If a hand washing program is never conducted in a bathroom and the child never has the opportunity to 
wash his hands in a real sink, he may n<A Ieam to resjK>nd to natural promf^ presented hy water faucets tmiicated 
that he needs to turn on the water. However, when he is first learning the task, ycKi may have to provide promfHs 
to ** teach ' him the prcKess. 

Some things that you can do while you are teaching to move toward more natural prompts are: 

1) Carefully validate each task analysis imrluding all of the t^ressary steps and select the appropriate methods 
for completing a task 

2) Match verbal promfHs with the ^mal terminology used in ihc setting where th*? skill ultimately will be performed 

3) Emphasize the tyj^ of prompt most prevalent in the natural setting (e.g. models, verbal directions, pictorial 
instruction, watching others). 

4) Use naturrl prom{^ and correct pn^redures whenever possible, especially during the fluency, maintenance, 
and generalization phases when performance is more complete. 

5) Teaching students in the later phases of , aming to ask for assistance when no prompts are forthcoming. 

16) Types of Instructional Prompts— verbal directions oHered iiefore and during the performaiice of a behavior 
often serve as guides for responding. Let me give you an c^xample of teaching a task: 

When a teacher asks a student to sel^: seven fo^'ks and knives from a tray of silverware by saing "count out 
the forks and knives'' many different tehaviors are teing r^ueste^. The S^s that you are requiring are object 
'denttficaticm and discrimination, number selection, aiKi a motor resiX)nse to do this tehavior. So... if the student 
begins to cmmt out spoons you might repeat the word ''forks.'' If he miscounts, you might count with him as he 
selects. And, the student must understand the directions if he is to complete the task. The first thing that the teacher 
provides prompts with, then, is instructions, 

a) Instrucrions—tiiai are provided for persons with severe handicaps may take a variety of mcxies: vert?al, verbal 
with gestures, verbal with models or demonstrations, a single picture, or a sequence of pictures, verbal with partial 
or complete physical assistance. Pictures promote inde|^ndence from the teacher and create independence. With 
a child with visual impairment, you can use sequenced tactile representations of the sequence. For example, a spcK)n, 
bowl, milk carton, and a box of ce eal to leach preparing breakfast. Obviously, a student must make an arnociation 
between the picture/tactile represcntafion and the obj^t or task for this to be effective. 

There are three ways that verbal instruction can be more effective: 

1) State or re-slate the response (e.g., remind the student to set the table) 

2) Ask questions if they hesitate (e g., *'what next?") 

3) Procedural description (e.g., for the first step in table wiping, **go get the sponge") 

Initially, vert>ai instructions should simply natc the response as the to-te-leamed for the entire usk, however, 
once the task has been niastered, students should be taught to respond to the natural S^s and this is where questions 
can serve as a good prompt (the table is diny but the student hesitates even though he knows how to clean it so 
you say 'what do you need to do?") 

Remember, your instructions must match certain aspects of the student's language abilities. The^ include the numl^r 
of instructions given simultaneously, their length, complexity, and whether there are accompanying gt*sturcs and 
demonstrations. 

b) modeling— comisti; of demonstrating part or all of the desired behavior to the student who then imitates or repeals 
the action immediately. The modelaJ response can be performed by the teacher or p^ers (a good way to promote 
integration and use your normal peers), or through printed/picturtrf models (using a coin equivalency card to choose 
the correct change, following a series of pictures to make juice). Since the student must see the demonstratbn in 
order to imitate, visual attending skills are im{X)rtant an j imitative skills are essential. Uf« the following to help 
with modeling: 
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1) Gain the student's aitention prior to prei»cming j.v model. If he atteiKls part of the time, verbal or physical 
prompts may be used along with shaping to impror j aiiending behavior. 

2) The student readily imitate ihe RRxiei (moven^nls or sounds) and this imitative behavior is under stimulus 
control if : 

a. he imitates part x-^f the time. Physical prompts may be us^ after the mcxiel ii presented in conjunction v^ith 
shaping to get better imitations. 

b. he does rot imitate or imitates only infrKjueniiy. imitatioii skills may be taugb' before using inodeling as 
a method to proiij^ behavior. 

3) If direction of the respond is tmp^itant, the orientation of the viewed neCKlel ?hcH.,d be the same as it will 
be when the student performs the skill (i.e., if left to right movement is important, don't model face on and expect 
the child to reverse the mirroi^ eff^, get behind him and do it trom his angle). 

4) The length or crcMnplexity of the modeled n^spm^ should be short and simplfi. When errors occur iu the student's 
imitation, the task analysis of the skill may nmi revision as the steps may too large: 

c) cueing— a behavior is different from manual guidaiKe in that cueing directs the learrcr^s attentimi lo the teaching 
materials without jirfiysical contac*. You can do this by fK}inting to, touching, or tapping tesidc tl^ correct choice. 
You als<? can place the correct choice closet to the student; jmir one or more dimensions of color, shape, size, 
or position (e.g. ♦ a piece of red paper is always under tin? right cN)ice or the correct choice is always larger). Anc^r 
type of cueing involves a *'match to sample.*' For example, ycm would give a verbal cue '^What do you n^ to 
buy pop?" and tt^n provide a sample card with the correct coins pictured that he then must match with actual coins. 
Obviously this type of cueing requires that the student be able to discriminate dimensions such as color, size, shape. 
To make it easier, use redundant cues (big and red). 

d) physical Qssistar^rc --in this type of promising the student is physically assisted to make a response. This 
can be df>ne from most intrusive to least intrusive. A nudge at the elbow to promfH the student to t^gin the response 
is least intrusive. Taking his hand and guiding him through the entire sequence is most intrusive. 

17. Pron^pS systems ami hserarchies— Prompts can be used singularly, in combination, or in a hierarchy. If tliey 
are arranged in order of complexity, manual guidance is the easiest t^ause it relies on coq)eration and minimal 
attention by the student. The leaner, however, performs very little of the response ul» ne. Manual guidance, then, 
would be follow^ by decreasing intrusiveness and increasing reliance on cueing, modeling, verbal direction, and 
finally naturally occurring prompts and cues. 

Prompt hierarchies consist of a sequence of two or more *Mevels '' of prompts arranged and used in a least to more 
intrusive order or more to least intrusive order. You use a promfK hierarchy bas^ on the student*s ability to respond 
in a task. You can go either direction O^^st to more or more to least;. There are pluses for each. For example, 
with least to more you start out with the least intrusive prom{^ of verbal inr. tion. Then if the student doesn't 
respond, you move to modeling or cueing. If the student still dc^sn't re^xmd ycm move throu^ the {^ysical assistance 
hierarc" /. (The plus for this is that you are providing ihe child with the opportunity to do i! himself and not mnning 
the great risk that he will become completely de^^nde.it on your prompts.) If you go the other way, you automatically 
physically assist the siudent through the task. Then you gradually withdraw through the physical assistance hierarchy 
until you are just nudging the elbow. T.en you move to mcKieling, etc. The plus for this is that the responding is 
relatively error free (i,e., you keep the child from making a mistake and possibly learning an incorrect response.) 
Usually we use a three level hierarciiy which involves: 

a) verbal instructions 

b) verbal instruction plus a model 

c) verbal instruction plus physical assistance 

The system of least intrusive prompts is applied one level at a time until the student is able to cosi<plc!e the rcsjxinse 
successfiil!y. A short period (from 3-5 secoiuls) is usually allowed f3r the resfX)nse after the insinjctional cue is 
presenteii as well as after each successive promplt. If no resfK>nse occurs during this time, the more intrusive prompt 
is provio-^ ^ If an error is made, it is intemipted immoiiately, and the next level of promj^ is given. A corr^t response 
is usu ' follow^ by reinforcement regardless of the prompt level. 

Students who do not imitate will prtAably be unable to use the first two prompt levels. For these students, use a 
variation that allows for simpler prompts such as 1) model plus verbal or gestural plus verbal, 2) pawial physical 
plus verbal (less than half the behavior prompted), 3) ftill physical plus verbal (the entire behavior prompted). 

Gradiuued guidance -is another response-prompt system. Unlike the system of least intrusive prompts, graduated 
guidance uses most intrusive prompts first. The most frequently applied version of graduated guidance uses "constant 
contact'* physical assistance which is applied by the teacher first at the hand, then the wrist, the forearm, the eltxjw, 
and finally the shoulder. This order gradually reduces the physical prom|K. Initially, the stuctent is guided through 
the steps of the task— hand over hand— with only as much {^ysical guidance as necessary for the student to do the 
task. Over successive trials you reduce the physical assistance by shifting your hand to the student's wrist. Return 
your hand to the student's hand when more control is necessary if errors or long hesitations occur. 
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Gi'^us^ assii^tice moves tte stiKkni fcM^ard through all of the steps in task, or you can do the same diing 
with a backward chained prc^ram (i.e., haiKi over haml ihrmigh st^ of a task analysis until ycni gel to the one 
you are training.) Tbe^ two systen:^ (k^ to mo^ and nK>st to least) differ in tte fading prccedure. in least {Htmif^, 
b^:au^ the student is given an cq^rtunily to res|K)nd on every step with iiKreasing assistance, he is generally given 
cmiy as much pron^ng as r^^ted. Ln graduated guidance (most to least), you must gauge the reduction in physical 
assistamre mainly on mcHwnl-to-roon^m suMe pressure cues l^ween ycntr haiKls and tt^ students. 

Another type of graduated assis^mice u^ tte following progr^ion of physical ^.omj^: 

1 ) fitU gmdmsed f «iV&mce— ycm hold y wr haml over the student *s haml using as much ^ysical guidaiKe as needed 
to guide him thnmgh tl^ steps of ^ task. 

2) fmrtiai gmdmuxl guidance— ycm maintain only ymir thumb ami forefinger in contact with the student's hand« 
r^uiring for example, that he grasp a ${^n alone. 

3) shadowing— y « keep a hand within one inch of the stuctent*s haml but do ncH SK:tualIy t<^h it. 

Veii>al reinlbrcen^t shoidd he given ccMitinucnisly for slqss ccHi^)l^ed. In son^ ^[^lications, an edible or an activity 
reinforcer is provide at tl^ emi of the chain. )^^r^ver the stiKtent resists or tries to pull away, yoa sh<m!d hold 
his resistive tmmi until 1^ relaxes. No fm)ven^t is prcm^^ until stiKtent stc^ ''fighting** ti^ {diysical asst^ance. 
You really n^ to be ^nsitive to the ^uctent's pre^ure cues (i.e., when begins to lake ti^ initiative to do it 
on his own). 

18. Fading of Preempts — FcUling is the gradual changing of prompts and reinforcers controlling the student's 
performance to less intrusive and nme natural {mm^ and reinfbfx:ers, widiout reducing student performance. FsKling 
may also im:Iude r^ucing the number of promf^ provide (e.g., demonstraticm and instruction moves to just 
instruction). 

19. Movir^ through a Pronr^t Hierarchy— In a system of least pron^pts and more structured f ^rms of graduated 
guidance, promjHs are f^ted natuiaily. On every teaching trial the studes^t haF the opportunity iO perform without 
assistance and then with increasing amounts of i^p. Hie s<x>ner he responds correctly the sooner he receives 
reinforcen^nt, which contrilnstes to fidin. 

At tin^ ycKi may want to provide more intrusive reinforcement for re^K)nse£ mode inc^)emiently than for prmij^ed 
responses. TTiis strategy, which can af^ly to any promising proc^ure, is called differential reinforcemefti. It may 
be used most effec^vely when stt;dents ^em to rely on verbal prcKiq^ or less intnisi^ e prompts. ITiis leiKk to novate 
students who have already mmte progr^ to perfcmn widiout {Ht»n{Hs. However, ^ho^ who ^pear to rely on {Aysicai 
promi^ more than a week or two may nml more reinforcement, a simplification of steps, or more training each 
day. In ackiition, the student may be engaging in a behavior that is incompatible with learning such as poor visual 
attention and excessive self-stim ihat may ne^ to modified as part of the skill instruction procedure. 

20. RediKing the Saltency of Sttmukis Pnm^ts— stimulus prompts such as color or pictures are more ccMnmonly 
faded by gradually reducing their visibility. For example, make the square of color under the right choice smaller 
and smaller until it can no longer be seen. It is critical that the student attend tc the actual S^. Otherwise it will 
be meaningless when tl^ paper is finally f^i^. These types of prompts are used more effectively with your higher 
level student. 

2 1 . Time Dday— Progres . ve lime cklay promiures are anml^r n^ans of gradually . adi^g prompts. In time dealy , 
the promf^ is delayed by gradually increasing tf^ increments of time, allowing the sttide^it anticipate the correct 
response withmit assistance. 

In sign training, ycM must first decide whether physical or mcxkl prompts are best si.icc a single prompt is used 
more easily with time delay, however a hierarchy of prompts may be used. If the student is a g<KKi imitator, a model 
is best, with physical assistance used only to correct errors, but if he cannot accurately reporduce a modeled sign, 
a physical prompt is ai^ropriate. 

Always use a 0-s^ond delay initial!^ with tte prompt given imm^iately after the is given (e.g. , after the object 
is shovvn and you say ''what is this" in the case of sign learning). Next gradually increase tte iiKrements of time, 
delaying the prompt and giving the student more time to respKjnd inctependently. Delay levels may consist of JO, 
2. 4. 6, and 8 seconds, or other combinations. It is important to erKi with a delay f^riod long emMigh for the student 
to respond Some moiorically involved students will take longer ?o resfK>nd Once you choose your delay levels 
you can specify the numter of trials to presented at each level. 
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22. Sh^tf^— Shaping am! chaining are two major strategies us^ to Imild i^w behaviors and to extend and expand 
present tehaviors. Both involve providing reinforcement for improvements in behavior or for sf^ific amounts of 
behavior. Shaping consists of reinforcing si^xessive approximations or improved "attempts'' at ttie target response. 
For exaniple, when y<Mi teach wei^t bearing, you may tegin by reinforcing 3 seconds of the correct response, 
Uien 6, ti^n 10 and so on. Althcuigh the target respond may 5 minutes of weight bearing, since the ^dent has 
never us^ his legs to suf^rt his weight, using the 5 minute criterion at the start may cause bmh pain and physical 
harm. In addition, sinre student faili is almost guarantee at first, the student would have little of^rtunity to 
r^ive reinforcement and may l^con^ frustrated with failure. Knowing which response classes repre^t earlier 
approximations of a target be^vior is part of the skill of slmping. 

Actually, what you are doing is building in extinction of the earlier response. As each closer approximation of the 
desired resyxjnse is reinforced, the earlier less precise approximaticms are no longer reinforced. OiK:e the student 
has mastered 3 ^conds of weight bearing for example, and is working toward the 6 second c*jective, you no longer 
reward 3 seconds. He must now perform at a closer approximation of the desired response (6 seconds) in order 
to be rewarded. 

23. Response Chaining— at tin^s this is called forward and backward shaping ^^r clmining. TTiis differs from 
shaping. Shying is used to develcp new Wiaviore, ch. ining is used (usually with shaping) to *iink t(^tl«r'' a 
series functionally related res{X)nses. Mrat skills actually ctmsist of a chain of smaller responses. In order to learn 
a chain or sequence of res{K)nses, the student must attend to the stimuli of each step as the for the next step 
in the chain. To teach these chains^ the resfKinse is divided ' ^to an ordered list of separate behaviors, usually thrcnigh 
a task analysis. Since chaining may prt^xed forward or backward across the sequence of behaviors, you must select 
the order in which the compor^nts will be taught. The number of res(K>nses in a chain is divided into will vary 
an ! it needs to meet the following criteria: 

1) Each step must observable ami easily n^sured 

2) Th^ chain must be divscfed fir^y enou^ so that the ackliticHi of each successive st^ does result in excess errors. 

3) There must not 1^ too many steps or ihstruction l^omes awkward. 

4) If you use a forward chain ycm can teach all steps simultaneous?y in their natural order of performance, teach 
the steps one at a time in a forward progression, or divide a long ci^ain in several shorter chains and each shorter 
chain is taught in a forward all steps at a time manner. 

When teaching a student to perform one step at a time, the first unmasier step in the chain is idet^ufi^ through 
ba,seline c^jservatiom irs^ructicMi !:^gins at that point with his f^rformin^ earlier steps indef^ndently. If the baseline 
performance is inconsir "cnt and only some nonsequential steps are master^, instruction should start with the first 
step. It may be necessary to prom]:^ or sliape this first tehavior until no errors occur. Successive approximations 
are rewarded until he can ^lequately perform the step withcnit help. Then he can be taught to perform the next step 
with shaping or prompting while correctly completing the step in the sequence mastered. Assist him through the 
rest of tlie steps so that he understands that this is a "part of a whole'' but don't expect him to i^rform independently 
on steps that he has not yet mastered. 

In bachmrd chaining, teaching generally begins with the last step in the chain and progresses tow^^nl the beginning. 
Sometimes baseline performance indicates that the student has mastered one or more steps at the end of the chain . 
Teaching, then, would begin on the step immediately before the master^ step. With some behaviors that n^ to 
be performed in entin ty as part of the daily routim: (editing, toileting, dressing) be acfually may be guided through 
the preceeding sneps u»:til the teaching step .s reached. At c^her times, you can star^ at thv^ teaching step. Then by 
shaping or prompting, thir immaster^ step !s taught. Reinforcement is given only hde? the last step in the chain 
is cimpleted. When teaching steps that precede ihe List one, you may prompt the s* ov^i to perform the target step 
but expect him to j^rform ill remaining steps in tte chain without assistance before tie receiver, re .iforcement. 
Eventually, as the i^mainirg steps are learned and added in a backward order, the entire chain is performed and 
the student is reinfoirt^. It is possible to use forward and backward chaining together when teaching certain skills 
or with particular students. For example, the first step in leaching spoon use probably would be for the student to 
eat tlie food from the spoon after it was guided to his lips since this step involves natural reinforcement. Teaching 
could proceed both backward and then forward from this step. 
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24. Error cwrection procedkires— in orde- to maintain a reinforcing environment for learning, it is important 
to minimize the potential for student errors. When teaching rew skills, you shouid prevent or reduce the potential 
for error from the beginning. When errors do cxrcur, however, you can interrupt and correct ihem in several ways. 
One way lo correct errors is to rep^t the immediately, giving the student another q)jK5rtunity to ji^rform but 
increasing the amount of assistance pro^ ided as in the system of least intrusive prompts. This could include verbal 
instructions, a a gestural cue, or physical assistance. For example, while teaching a student to eat with a 

spoon, you could soy " pick up the sjKJon/* After he dTCs ik^ respond, you repeat the verbal cue and pomt to the 
spoon. He touches tikt spoon but dws not grasp it. Itiis litm you say, "pick up the spoon like this* * while physically 
guiding him to grasp the sfKKKi correctly. You release his hand and he continues the response. Ychi say "right, 
you picked up the spcK)n/' 

A second error correction proced!ire is to interrupt the error and follow it immediately with the least assistance needed 
to obtain a correct response and not repeating die S^^s. For example, a student is learning to set the table while 
you are prompting him through the sttps. On tiie first step (go to the kitchen) a verbal promf* is require. errs 
on the second step (open the cupboard) by opening the wrong cu|^>oard. You sec this error develi^ and stop his 
hand as tries to ojicn tte wn^ng cu|*oard. Next, you imn^diately give the veri^ prompt, '*qjen ihe dish cuf^K>anl*' 
and wait 5 s^onds. He does not resfXUKi and Icxiks confused. You then repeat the veit^l cue while mcKkling which 
cupboard to open. He responds correctly and is pniis^. 

A third approach to correcting errors is to intcmifH the error and follow it imm^iately with a vertel prompt and 
repeated pr^ce with jAysical assi^tam^ on die correa step. Fc'' examfrfe, a student is learning a nut and bolt assembly 
task which requires a) picking up an axle nut from one compamnent in the left hand, b) rotating the nut with the 
right hand until the raised side faces up, c) picking up an exle post hnm the <Hher compartment with the right hand, 
d) inserting it into the flat side of the nut, and e) placing the completed assembly between the compartments. When 
he forgets to rotate the nut, you say, *'flat side up," and physically pron^pt the correct response saying ••good." 
Then the nut is replaced in the bit, flat side up, ^nd you help him pick it up. Then you prompt **flat side in" and 
physically assist the correct positioning of the nut in his harni. After five consecutive repititions of this correction 
prtKcdure in steps (a) and (b), the nut and bolt are assembled with assistance given as i^ed^. 

Once the student has learnt all or most of a skill and moved to fluency or maintenance, slightly different correction 
procedures may be used. Because he is nfK>re proficient at the skill, errors are infrequent arid may be caused by 
distraction or carelessness rather than iiot knowing what to do. In this case choose one of Ae following: 

1 The student who makes an error or hesitates may be given a brief time (10 to 15 seconds) to self correct. Some 
errors, in unmtemipted, will provide natural correction cues. 

2. The error might be followed by a mild reprimami "No, the s ncH right" plus a request to d3 the step again. 
If a second error results, give some assistance. 

3. A minimal prompt {''what's next?") or verbal rehearsal of the last step correctly performed (* you just fm^^ihed 
getting the plates, now what do you ne^?") may be applied as sron as the error is stopped. If the student slops 
before the step is complete, you may confirm and urge him to continue (that's right, keep going) 

4. You may provide a mildly aversive statement (No, that's not how vou empty the trash") possibly mention that 
the reinforcement will be withheld C'you can't paid this time") and frfiysically assist him through the step. This 
prweddre should always be followed by an oppoi" ity to repeat the task with reinforcement. If the same error 
is reflated for two to four consecutive trials, 3 v want to institute another prompt procedure. 

The impK^dant things to remember about correction are: 

1. match your correction to the student's level of functioning 

2. apply the correction immediately and consistently 

3. provide enough help to correct the error quickly if in acquisition or to help the student discriminate that correct 
responses are followed by reinforcement while errors ^re not (if in fluency or maintenance). 

4. suit your correction pr^edure in the amount of assistance and aversiveness (if any) to the student's stage of 
learning fur that ta.sk 

5. follow correction by additional opportunities to respond on the .same task or step. 
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WRITING INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS 



Well-written objectives include exaaly what the learner is exj^t^ to do. The degree of com^>etence existed as 
a result of training and the critieria used to measure the accomplishment of tfie goal must be clearly stated. 



Should be: 



Shmild not be: 



(^servable: 
will hold 
will iiK)ve 
will ask 
will listen 
will go 
will draw 



will {Hit on 
will list 
will point to 
will pick up 
will say 
will icad 



learner CeM^red: 
What the -^mer will do 
'^Sally will hold brush" 

Mensurable: 
3 out of 4 trials 
every day 

Specific: 
What location 

Any conditions, such as, with a {^r, 
keeping hands away from face, etc. 
Any adaptations 



will increase skills 
will comprehend 



will learn 
will umkrstand 
will improve 
will aware 
mil enK>y 
will! af^reciate 



What the trainer will do 

' 'Teacher will brush Sally's hair" 



Format for Writing Instructional Goals 






Learner will 






I) do what 




2) where 


3) criteria 


4) any conditions, adi 


stations 



Examples: 

Saily will select three food i*ems at MacDt^nalds on three consecutive visits using a menu board. 
(!) (2) (3) (4) 

To timy will turn the pages of a magazine in the school library on three out of four trials using a page turner. 

(1) (2) ' (3) (4) 
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APKNDIX O 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT INSTHUMENT 

This f^jpendix cmtains prt^xysed instruments for a&i^ssing ti^ current s^tus of i»x^rainming as Cfxnpared with state- 
of-the art. 

The in^nunents arc adapted from the survey insmiment used in Indiana's F«leral Statewide Systems Change Project. 
Blumberg Center for Interdisciplinary Stiuiies in Special Education at Indiana State University. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOl PRCXIRAMS 
SERVING LEARNERS WITH SEVERE HANDICAPS 



DIRF.CTIONS: A place is provid^l to respond to each Be.^ Educaticmal Practice by either cha:king ycs/no or indicafing 
the percentage of instances of the practice. The comments section is for your use in remarking on specifics or notinf 
pofential efforts for resolution. 

ACE-APPROPRIATE PLACEMENT/SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

1 . Lean^rs with severe hamiicaps go to regular public schools in their own neighfK)rh<xKl with learners who are 
not handicaf^^. 

ff yes # no 

comments: 

2. Learners go to a schcK)! with other learners who are not handicapped. 
ff yes # no 

comments: 

3. Learners ride the same bus as the cHher children in the neighborhood. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

4. Learners are in classes with other learners without handicaps who are the same age 

# yes # no 

comments: 

5. The goals in the lEPs of learners who are not in regular classes all day address remediation of the causes which 
keep the learner from attending regular classes with learners withcmt handicaps. (There is a plan for increasing 
the participation of learners in rcslrictive environments ) 

# yes # no 

comments: 

6. Learners go to lun^^h, art, music, gym, other, with learners who are noi handicapped. 



# yes ^ no lun^:h 

# yes 0 no art 

# yes # no ^ music 

# yes # no gym 

# yes # no . other 

comments: 
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7. l^fmirs go to otl^r community prc^ram^ in their own neighborhood with other learners who are not handicapp^. 
0 yes # no 

comments: 

8. Learners vi-ho are not handicapf^ intemct/participate with severe handicaps. 

frequency 

examples: 



9. Other tethers are involve with the learners with severe handicaps, 
examples: 



TRANSITION PLANNING 

1 . When lean^rs with severe hamlic^$s tmvc from one level to amxher (siK:h as {Keschool to dementary or elen^tary 
to middle school), goals, ob^tives, aiKi activities are written into the {EP to prepare the learner for the changes. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

2. Learners placed outside icgu!ar classroom settings have written plans for placement in less restrictive setting. 
0 yes # no 

comments: 

3. In preparati<Mi for transitkni, objectives in e^ l^mer's lEP address transition, with a timetable for in^c ncalion, 
review, and follow-up by parents, current teacher, representative of next environrtKnt, appropriate rtriai ,d serv ices 
personnel, and a district administrator. 

ff yes _____ 0 no . 

comments: 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

1. Learners are taught functional skills thty will need in order to live independently in the community. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

2. Learners use age-appropriate materials as well as matcriat. that will be used in daily life in class. 
0 yes # no _____ 

comments: 
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3. The ifis»t£ actional plan specifies setting, nt^aterials, in^itnictsonal method, expected behavior, reinforcement, 
correction procedure, ami evalualiim data recording prcKxdures (charting, anecdotal records, etc.) 

# yes 0 no 

comments: 

4. The teacher pr ^rcs specific dirmions for others who work with the learner (such iks paraprofessionals, parents, 
other teachers mployers) to follow when practicing the tasks. 

# yes 0 no _____ 
comments: 

5. The teacher provides feedback and tniining on a regular basis to others, such as paraprofessionals, volunteers, 
other teachers, who instnK:t the learner. 

# yes . 0 no 

comments: 

6. Teachers make sure diat the learner can perform skills that he learned at sch(K>l in home and community senings. 

# yes ^ 0 no 

comments: 

7. Much of the learner's instruction CKCurs in the same community where the learner would be living, shopping, 
or attending activities in daily life. 

0 yes 0 no 

comments: 

HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 

1 . The school actively involves parents in the selection and training of skills that the learner will need for living 
in their home and communit)^ 

# yes # no 

comments: 

2. The schix7l invites parents to frequently visit the classroom. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

3. Parents are encouraged to work with their child to reinforce skills taught in the school program, 

# yes no 

comments: 
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4. Teachers cormmmscate with the parents on a regular basis about the learner's progr^. 

0 yes # no . 

comnK^nts: 



5. The school assists parents to locale the a^ncies in tte community to l^lp meet theii child's needs, 

# yes ^ no _____ 

comments* 
RELATED SERVICES 

I , Related services specialists provide consultation, training, and follow-up monitoring to. 



teachers yes mi _ 

parapri)fessionaIs yes no . 

parents yes no _ 

<5^^rs yes _____ no _ 
comments: 



2. In the lEP, therapy goals are included in everyday c!assn>om, home, md community activities. 

# yes # no „ 

comments: 

3 Related services are implemented in through naturally occurring events in the classroom, home, and community. 

# yes ^ no 

comments: 

PROGRAM EVAIUATION 

Ei^ch year the entire staff of the local school dislric! evaluatrs how ctfecfivcly they are serving the needs of learners 
fairalies, and the community by reviewing the following: 



policies 


yes 


no 


goat achievement 


ves 


no 


staffing 


yes 


no 


parent involvement 


ves 


no 


transition 


yes 


no 


physicij facilities 


yes _ 


no 


transfK)rtation 


yes „ 


„ no 


agency interaction 


yes 


no 


instruciional resources 


yes 


no _ _ 


community relations 


yes 


no 




fiscoi resources yes no 

staff develqjment yes ___ no 

related services roles yes no 

curriculum & instruction yes no 

assessment yes no 

comments: 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOX PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 
SERVING LEARNERS WITH SEVERE HANDICAPS 

DIRECTIONS: A {rface is provicted to r^KJiid to each EducMionai Pr^nice by eiAer ctecking ye^no or indicating 
the percentage of instances of the jH^ctice. The comments s^ton is for ycmr use in remarking alKnit specifics or 
noting pc^ntial efforts, for resolution. 

AGE-APPROPRIATE PLACEMENT/SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

1 . Learners with severe hamlic^s receive servi<^s in the same type of setting as learners of their age who are sK>t 
handicapf^. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

2. Learners with severe handicaps interact regularly with other lean^rs who are n<^ handicap{^. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

3. L&imers are transport^ to pfognmis using the same mode as non-handicapped children in their age group. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

4. Learners are in classes with oi\^r learners withcMit handicaps who are the same age. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

5. The goals in the lEPs of learners who are not in regular clas^ iddress the remediation of the causes keeping 
the learner from attending regular classes with learners without handicaps. (There is a plan for increasing 
participation of Iramers in restricted settings with learners who are xm handicapf»J.) 

# yes _ # no . 

comments: 
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6. Learners who are nc^ handica|^>^ interact/participate with learners with severe handicaps, 
frequency 

exampies: , 



comments: 
TlANSmON PLANNING 

L When lean^rs with severe handicaps move from one ievel to anmhrr (such as home programs to preschool or 
preschool to elemerBtary sch<x)l), goals, obj^tives, ami activities arc wrni n into the educational program to prepare 
the learner for the changes. 

U yes # no 

comments: 

2. Learners placed outside regular classroom settings have written plans for placement in less restrictive setting. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

3. In preparation for transition, objectives in each learner's Vocational program address transition, with a timetable 
for implen^ntation, review, and follow-up by parents, current teacher, representative of next environment, 
aj^ropriiilc rclate^J services personnel, and an agency administrator. 

# yesft # no 

comments: 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

1. Learners '\rc taught functional skills they will need in order to live independently in the community. 

# yes # no 

conmients: 

2. Learners use age-appropriate materials as well as materials that will be used m daily life. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

3. The instructional plan specifies setting, materials, instructional n^thcxl, expected tvhavior, reinforcement, 
correction procedure, and evaluation data recording procedures (charting, anecdotal records, etc.) 

# yes # no . 

comments: 

a:5 
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4. The leacher prepares specific directions for ethers who work with the learner {such a;, paraprofessionals, parents, 
other teachers) to follow when practicing the tasks. 

# yes # no 

comments: 

5. The teacher provides feedback and training on a regular basis to others, such as {i^raprofessionals, volunteers, 
other teachers, parents who instnKrt the tamer, 

# yes # no 

conmments: 

6. Teachers make sure that the learner can perform skills that learned at school in home and community settings. 

# yes no 

comments: 

7. Much of the learner's instruction cnxurs in the same setting where the learner would te i ving and attending activities 
in daily life. 

# yes # no _ 

comments: 

HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 

1. The program actively involves parents in the selection and training of skills that the learner will need for living 
in their home and community. 

# yes # no ______ 

comments: 

2. Parents are encouraged to work with their child to reinforce skills taught in the educational program, 
^yes # no , 

comments: 

3. Teache»-s communicate with the parents on a reguiar basis about the learner's program. 

# yes 0 no 

comments: 

4. The program assists paints to kKate the agencies in the community to help meet their child's n^ds, 

# yes # no 

comments: 
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REIATED SERVICES 

1. Re!al(^ j^rvices specialists provick comaitaUon, iraining, and foHow-up monitoring to: 



teschers yes no 

paraprofessionals yes no 

parents yes no 

c^rs yes no 



comn^nts: 

2. In the lEP, therapy goals are included in everyday classroom, home, and community activities. 
0 yes ff no 

ccrniments: 

3. Related services are impleniented in thmigh naturally cxrcurring events in the claAsroom, home, and community. 
^ yes # no 

comments: 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Each year the entire staff evaluates how effectively they are serving tte i^^s of learners, families, and the community 
by reviewing the following: 



{K)licies 


yes 


no 


goal ^hievement 


yes 


no 


staffing 


yes 


no 


parent involvement 


yes 


no 


transition 


ves 


no 


{diy steal facilities 


ves 


no 


transportation 


yes 


no 


agency interaction 


ves 


no 


instructional resources 


yes 


no .. 


community relations 


yes 


no 


fiscal r^ources 


yes 


no 


staff develc^>nient 


yes 


no 


related services roles 


vec 


no 


curriculum & instruction 


yes 


ao 


assessn^nt 


yes 


no 


ccmm^nts: 








APPENDIX P 
A STRATEGY FOR SiAFF DEVELOPMENT 

This ai^ndix descriiws the prcKedure used in the firsi year of intervention by the consultant at the special education 
curriculum site of the proiect. 
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An outside consultant was hired by the FoiersI Systems Change Project for the Severely Handicap!^ at {fKl^ana 
State University for the functional curricuium site. The approach was a series of five two-day visitations The 
content of each visitation was as follows: 



Visitation Ore | 

Overview of the consultant's jrfiilosc^y Large gr«ip meeting 

F(Krus on individual learners ClassrcK>rn interaction 

Debriefing Small gromp sessions 

Focus on iixlividUiii learners .Classroo n interaction 

Integrating the rclat^^ services Large iroup sessions 

including reL svc. 
peisonnei 

Debriefing Smali graip sessions 

Visitation Thrw 

Focus on classroom practices Cl/iSsroom interaction 

and individual learners and vid^tape of 

desired practices 

Explanation to parents Evening parent meeting 

Address difficulties in integrating Small gnntp sessions 

the related services with rel. . vc. 

personnel 

Visitation Four 

Focus on classroom practices and 
the integrated related services Classroom inieraccion 

Planning future needs Large group sessions 

Visitation Five 

Full day in*^ervice to gain indepth 
informaiicHi on task analysis, 
use of a curriculum guide teaching 
to the full range of learners, 

basic in^rvention Large group meeting 

Debriefing , Classroom interaction 
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APPENDIX Q 

A TOOL FOR EVALUATING S1AFF iJEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Tliis appendix contains tlie form med in the pro^n to gather re^n^ ftiom (»iticipanLs in staff devf iqaneat activities. 
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CONSUUATION EVALUATION SCALi 
develop^ by 
Ear! McCallon, Ph.D. 



Prescnierts): 












Location: 


TA#: 












Compilation of Evaluation Data 
EVALUATION CRITERIA 






I , The organization of 
the conHultation was: 


Excellent 

7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


Pcsor 

1 


2. The objectives of 
the consultation were: 


Clearly Evident 
7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


Vague 

1 


.1. The work ot the 
consultant<s) was 


Excellent 

7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


Poor 

I 


4. The ideas and 
activities 
presented were: 


Very Interesting 
7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


Dull 

! 


5, The .^rope (coverage) 
was: 


Very Adequate 

7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


Inadequate 

1 


o. my pajTicipaiion 
in this consuliation 
should prove: 


Very Beneficial 
7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


No Benefit 

1 


7. Overall, I consider 
this consultation: 


Excellent 

7 6 5 


4 


3 


2 


Poor 

1 



8. Do you feel a need for 
additional information 

atout this topic? I, Yes 2. No 



Please Specify 
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Strengths of this consuitation: 
Weaknesses of this consultation: 
What was most beneficial to you? 
General Comments: 

ERIC 



APPENDIX R 

COMPONENTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 
POLICY AND PRCKEDURE REVIEW 

This sppeiidix lists policies and procedures frcwn which programs can defined and evaluate and future directicms 
can be determined. 

Also included is an outline of issi^s for (tevel<^ing an integrated 'pra»chooi program. The outline was devel<^>^ 
following a review of rei^jonses to ^ors identified by several pn^rams providing integrated preschaols. The issues 
were considered by the steering committee at th^ pre^^iool integraticm site of the project. 
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COMPONENTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: 
POLICY AND PROCEDURES REVIEW 



Jcrfinr :hi ami Gadbeny ( 198 1) haw idemifi^ tte following ctmipm^nts thai define or shape spxml education prt^rams: 

1 . Prt^ianimk I%ik»i^y- A written statement of program phiiosof^y and beliefs that provides a standard 
for the development, implen^ntation and evsduaticm of all asp^ts of the program. 

2. Overall Pr^^tun P^lcles— Written policies for tlie translation of the program frfitlosi^phy into the goals and 
objectives that guide the delivery of unices within tl^ s|^ial education programs. Program policies include 
a written description of Ite s^'rvicc delivery system ai^ the various c^ions available within the program. 

3. Overall Pn^cram Planni^ C00rcilnMtioii--A written description of the planning process us^ by the 
program to develop, implen^nt and evaluate prt^ram con^onenti; below. 

4. Student As^ssment: Prt^rmni Eli^Mlity &&& Edueatto^ Pn^r^ Piaiming— A written description of 
the individual student referral, assessment, evaiuatimi ami determination of eligibility prwess used by the 
program, and how that process is translated into stucknt lEP objectives. 

5. Pr^ram CimtCTt— Written descri^ons of the rationale for curriculum 5^1ecl cm and the curriculum sc!(^- 
tion atul the curriculum used within each program of^ions. 

6. M^hod--- Written policy statements for social integration, age-af^n^riate functional skill deveiqiment, 
community-based training, data-based instn^tional programming, |mrent involvement, integrated related ser- 
vices, transition planning for learners hanging environments, arri a written instructicmal prcgrani for every 
lEP obj^tive of c^ch learner served within the various prc^ram options. 

7. StafT—Organiir^tional charts, certification requinen^nts and }db de^riptions of all program f^rsonnel. 

8. Phjric^ PlaesI Requlrrairats— A written descri^icm of the physical facilities used by each program option 
and 'OSLimity to regular education programs for same chrcmological-agc peen.. 

9. Parent Invdvement— A written plan for providing parents c^portunities for tecciring active partners in the 
education of their children and procedures for assuring regular f^riofic communication tetween the school 
and home* 

10. Staff Ifevetopmeffit— A writ:en plan for staff developn^nt (hat includes m^ods for the continuing needs assess- 
ment, training, monitoring and supervision of program staff to assure implementation of l^rt educational 
practices. 

1 1 . Inter^ocy and Advmracy Grmsp Interaction— Identification and written descriptionss of collaborative ef- 
fi>rts with advcxracy groups and slate agencies to provide related services, protection and advocacy and transi- 
tion planning for program participants. 

12. Transportat^Mi— Written policies related to transportation of students to and from the program, and iVithin 
the community when appropriate. 

13. lastmctloiial Resource-- A listing of currently available instructional resources, how they may be accessed 
by program staff, and a written prf3cess for identifying and acquiring additional resources. 

14. Community Relatkms and Involvement— A written plan for disseminating program related information to 
the community ai:^ encruraging cc>mmunity inv(?lvcmenl within the program. 

15. Fiscal R«ourcrs— A written description of the budgeting process used by the program to obtain and allocate 
resources. 

16. Conipunent Policies^ and Pn^^ures— Sf^ciai written jKilicics and procedures required for successful opera- 
tion of the nKxlei components #5-#16. 

I V. Total Prt^^-am Evaluation— Written plan for regular systematic program evaluation of each program com- 
ponent using quality indicators. 



Johnson, R.A. & Gadberry, E. (1981). A cognitive road^nap for administrators and supervisors: design, deli^^ery 
and evaluation services for the severely handicapped. In Proceedings of Statewide Education for Severely Mentally 
Handicapped (Illinois State Board of Education) 
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issues for Oevek^ng an integrated Prestchooi 

I. STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY/IMPACT ON HANDICAPPED/NON-HANDICAPPED PEERS 

II. CRITERIA 

A. SELECTION OF NEIGHBORHOOD PRESCHCKJL 

1. UCENSING 

2. CUENT^TEACHER RATIO 

3. STAFFING OF NEIGHBORHOOD PRESCHOOL 

4. CURRICULUM 

5. PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT INCLUDING SAFETY 

6. DISCIPUNE & BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT POLICIES 

B. PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN 
I SELECTION 

2. WRITING OF INDIVIDUAL PLAN 

3. TRANSrnON STRATEGIES 

C. EVALUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS 
III. CONCERNS 

A. TRANSPORTATION 

B. INSURANCE LIABILITY 

C. PROVISION OF RELATED SERViCaS 

D. PAYMENT FOR DAY CARE 

E. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

F. COMMUNICATION MANAGEMENT 

G. INTERAGENCY AGREEMENTS 

H. BILLING PROCEDURES 

I. INSERVICE & TRAINING 

J. PARENT-PROFF^IONAL PARTNERSHIP 

K, RESPONSIBfLITIES OF NEIGHBORHOOD PRESCHOOL COORDINATOR 



1/ / 
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APPENDIX S 
A TRANSITION PROCEDURE 

This appendix contains the written transition piocedure develo|^ and agreed upon by Covered Bridge Special 
Education District and the Children's Learning Ccater, two of the pilrt sites of the project. 
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PHASE t 
Pre4leferral 



Process ami Rationale 



Timeline 



An *^*IHP confereiKje is hdd dX the Oiildnen's Leamji^ Center 
(CLC) to cfcvelop ihe child's individualized prc^ram which 
utilizes ^nttiooal activities and iransiti<»: proredurcs. A listing 
of parents who have experienced the iransiticm process will be 
offeixxl to the i^rents of current ^i^n^ who will be in 
transiticm. 



PERSON{S) RESPONSIBLE 
l^ison(s) to te Involve 



Sef^emJ^r CLC ADMINISTRATOR 
*^CLC Staff 
thrcHi^h Parents and parent guest(s) 

Novemhir 



E^h parent gives written pennission for CLC to relea^ their 
child's tuiim and identifying information to Covered Bridge 
Special Euucation District (CBSED) At this tin^ a formal 
request for consultation from CBSED is ccMnpleled with the 
rationale being that a full year of tmnsitioD to ^ {mblic schcxii 
system is provided, l^nent permi^ic^ is obtaii^ at the IHP 
conference. 

An orientation me^ng is sch^uled with those parents 
who have children in their last year of pre^hool. Parent 
permission for a release of informati(Ki is d>mined. 



Classroom (rf>servatio**s are ccmipleted. 

A meeting is schedule with individual p^rem(s) to share 
informatim, review records, and recogn; ing that change 
will occur, ctevdop a tesuativei^edsli^. fter all program 
qf^ons are presented, the parents inform CBSED staff 
j^rson which programs they wish to visit. Tlie |Hur{X)se 
of these visits is to inventory q^mmities, accessibility, 
and other expectations aiKi narrow down q>tic;is based 
on this inventory. 

The school and program visiJ^ons are scheduled as early 
in the school year as possible. 



Parent training sessimi will be completed. 



A training sessi<M) for parents on their rights and 
responsibilities under PL94-142 ami Imliana*s Rule S-1 
is sclkeduled. 



CLC ADMINISIRATOR OR 
DESIGNEE 



CLC ADMINISTRATOR 
Task Force Tmined Parent 
Representative 
**CBSED Staff 
Parents 

CBSED STAFF 

CLC ADMINISTRATOR 

CBSED Staff 

Parents 



CBSED ADMINISTRATOR 
Parents and CLC Staff 
PuWic School Personnel 

CBSED /.nd CLC 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Task Force Trains Parent 

Representative 

Parents 



* Children's Learning Center (CLC) Staff 
—Administrator 

— Teacters 

—Speech and Language Pathologists 

* Covered Bridge Sp^ial Education District (CBSED) Staff 
—Administrators/Coordinators 

—School P^hologist(s), Clinical I^ychologist 

---MenAers of the Sfx^ial N^ds Evaluation Team 

— Si^ech awi Languige Pathok)gisi(s), Ofxupational Therapist 

—School HealHi Sp^ialist, Phytic Therapist 

— Te^her(s) 

* Individi^ Habilitation Plan (IHB) 
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{^sa^STfg Ceom fm liS£tltsciphti»y Stsdftss m Special E^hosstii^ 



r 



PHASE If 
Referral 



i>P^.*.c. .ur^ PERSON(S) RESPONSIBLE 

Process Timeline ^ . v\ . » « ^ 

Pefson(s) to be Involved 



A meeting is sct^uied with the parents to dnain permission January 
for evaluaticm. A rq>resentative from the Pf.ychoeducational 
Evaluation Team is introduced to the paients and testing thrmigh 
evaluaticm tools and tet^hniques are discus^ to n^e tl^ i^rents 
comfortable with evaluaticm pr(K:ess. The Case Conference February 
Coordinator and Committee memters are identifi^. 



CLC ADMINISTRATOR 
CBSED School Psychologists 
or Special Needs Evaluation 
Team Members 
Parents and pareiu's guesl(s) 



The Psyrhoeducational Evaluation is complete. 



CBSED MULTIDISCIPLINARY 
TEAM MEMBERS (which could 
include any meml^r of the 
*^BSED staff) 
Parents 



The Case Conference Ccmmittee and evaluation team meets to 
disseminate testing information, establish prc^ram eligibility, 
di:^uss i^acemoil (^(h^, and icfemify {nd>lic ^cA^xA placement. 
Permission to place will be oiHaini^. Tt^ student needs list 
developed in Hiase I is review^ and updated. 

A follow-iip program visitation is schedule for parents 
based on the outcome of the above step. 



The receiving teacher will cteerve the child at CLC. 



The Case Ccmference Commitlee n^ets to develc^ die first page 
of the Individual Education Plan (lEP)— Form 5-B-l. The 
specific goals and cAJectives of the lEP will be formulate at 
the CLC Annual Ca^ Review and CBSED Ca^ Conference 
(March-May). 



CBSED ADMINISTRATOR 
*CLC Staff 
CBSED Staff 

f^ems and parent's guest(s) 



CBSED ADMINISTRATOR 
Paienis and CLC Staff Person 
Public School Personnel 

CBSED ADMINISTRATOR 
CLC ADMINISTRATOR 

Reviving Teacher 

CBSED ADMINISTRATOR 
CBSED Staff 

Case Conference Committee 
Iffwk'itified Public School's Staff 



* Children's Learning Center (CLC) Staff 
—Administrator 

—Teachers 

—Speech and Language Pathologists 

* Covered Bridge Special Education District (CBSED) Staff 
— Administrators/Coorc inators 

—School Psychologist(s), Clinical Psychologist 

—Members of she Special Needs Evaluation Team 

— Sf^^h and Language Pathologist(s), (Ikrcupational Therapist 

—School Health Specialist, Physical Therapist 

— Teacher(s) 
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PHASE lil 
TransHion 



Pnxess 


Timeline 


PERSON(S) RF^PONSIBLE 
Person(s) to be Involved 


The parem(s) or someone set«:ied by the parent logins their 
involverront in the child's prn^>ective public schoo! pigment 
class. The goal of this involvement is to familiariK the parent 
with the routii^ and scKrial/Ianguage i^ds of children in this 
environn^t. The parent may assist the te^hc-r in a regularly 
schedule activity mutually agre^ upon by tJie jmrcfit and 
teacl^r (examples might include story time, snack, etc.). This 
activity(tes) is used as the fcK:us fo^ transition thrmighout the 
remaining steps of the process. 


February 


CBSED ADMINISTRATOR 
Parents or someot^ ^lect^ by 
the parent 

School principal/classr(X)m 
teacher 


file CLC staff confer wifli the fmem(s) ami the reiving teacher 
as to the ap^Kt^riate transition activities for the child and his/her 
parem(s). 


February 


*CLC STAFF 

Current & receiving SLP(s) 

Schm>l principal/classroom 

teacher 

*^BSED Staff 


The child takes part in field trip activities e.g.: visits to public 
school, lunch at pL'blic school, bus ride, etc. 


February 
May 


CLC STAFF 


Simulated training experiences or rehearsals arp provided at 
CLC to acquaint tiie student with the new ^tting. 


Februar}^ 


CLC STAFF 


child accompanies his/her parent or someone selected by 
the patent to the new setting while the parent assists the teacher 
in previously selected activities. This step can be repeated until 
the parent and staff determine that the child is sufficiently 
acclin&ated. 


March 


PARENT OR SOME SELECTED 
BY THE PARENT 
School principal/classroom 
teacher and/or SLP(s) 
CBSED Staff 


Th^ rhi!d HCtTimnafiif ^ hiQ/Hpr riarpnt tn f^lacctYv^m Ktit tK*» 

teacher leads tiic activity without llie involvement of the parent. 
When the child is acclimated, the next step is implemented. 




r/\i\d^ 1 \Jt\ ^\JNlCXJi\sZ 

SELECTED BY THE PARENT 
Sch«)l principal/classroom 
t^*acher and/or SLP(s) 
CBSED Staff 



1 ^ 



PHASE III 
Transition (Coptinyed) 



^ ^ , PERSON(S) RESPONSIBLE 

Process Timehne „ . . \ ^ , , 

i^rson(s) to \k Involved 



The child is laken to the setting by the parent and the parent 
leaves the nwm for a specified {^riod. When the child is 
accliniaied. the next step is implennentcd. A parent may request 
a meeting with the child's identified public school teacher to 
discuss possible goals and objectives for the following school 
year. 



Mav PARENT OR SOMEONE 

SELECTED BY THE PARENT 
School principal /classroom 
teacher and/or SLP(s) 
CBSED Staff 



An **'^'^iHP Annual Case Review is conducted and a Case 
Conference CiTmmittee niceting is iKild to develop ***IEP gtials 
and objectives to be implemented in the Fall. 



March CLC ADMINISTRATOR 
CASE CONFERENCE 
COORDINATOR 
Ca^ Conference Committee 
Annual IHP Case Review 
Committee 



The child begins his/her new placement as outlined in the August 



PARENT 
CBSED Staff 



A Case Conference Committee meetirig is scheduled, if Early 
indicated. September 



CASE CONFERENCE 

COORDINATOR 

Case Conference Committee 



Note: In order for this transition program to succeed, active and productive communis ation between the parent(s), 
and the staff at CLC and CBSED should occur at each leveL It will be particuiariy smponant in determining 
when to prcKced through Phase III. 



* Children's Learning Center (CLC) Staff 
—Administrator 
—Teachers 

—Speech and Language Pathologists 
** Covered Bridge S^^iaJ Education Di.strict (CBSED) Staff 

- Administrators/C(X)rdinators 

- School Psychologist(s), Clinical Psychologist 
—Members of the S{^ial Needs Evaluation Team 
—Speech and Language Pathologist(s), Occupational Therapist 
—School Health Specialist, Miysical Therapist 

— Teacher(s) 
'^^^ Individual Habilitation Plan (IHB) 
**** Individualized Habilitation Plan (IHP) 
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APPENDIX T 
NEiGHBORHCK^D PRE^(K>L PHYSICAL 
FACIUniS CHECKLIST 

This ai^ndix c<Mitain$ a checklist for serening a pro^)«:tive pre^hool to assure a safe and conducive setting. 

The ch^klist was utilimi in the integrated presch(K>l site of the project. The original checklist was (tevelc^ied by 
Disabilities Servi^, Inc., 12(X) East Wabash Ave.. Cra*fbrdsville, IN 47933. 
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DISABILITIES SERVICES INCORPORATED 
CHILDREN'S SERVICES DEPARTMENT 



NEIGHBORHOOD PRESCHOOL SCREENING CHECKLIST 
PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 



Imtoor 


LESS 

THAN 

ADEQUATE 


ADEQUATE 


GOOD 


I) Ajfiesrarice (Ap{^ing to 
Young Children) 








2) Space (Size ) 








3} RocKn Anangement 








4) Pliy Anm 








5) Laming Cetder% 








6) Li^tiD^ 








7) V^tilatkm 








8) Tin^ C^t Areas 








10) Kitcher Facilities 
























Outdoor 








1) Space 








2^ Arran^emnt 








3) Safi^ 








4) Equiprm:itt 








5) Tin^ Out Area 




■ ' ■■' ■— '■ 












Overall Af^^earance 








1) Clean 








2) Hazard Free 








3) Disinfectant Pfxxredure 
















Facility Safc^ 








1} Buikiing Cleanliness 








2) Grounds Cleanliness 








3) Emergency Procedyre 
a) TonuKio 








b) Fire 








c) Child niness Procedure 








4} Sick Room 








5) Cofidition of &irfsces 








6) C(»idition of Adaptive Etjuipment 








7) Electricai C<nds and Chidets 








8) Clear Pathways 








9) Storage of 

Presdiool Toys Sl Equipn^nt 








Personal Belongings of Children 








10) Maintenamre 
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APPENDIX U 
A SAMPLE SURVEY OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 

This ^jpeiidix ctmtains the survey and n^thod for sununarizing die data for the use of the Steering Committee of 
tte preschotrf integration site. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES SURVEY 



Name of Facility: 

Dilator: 

Htone: 



1. NUMBER OF CHILDREN BY AGE GROUP: 

2 year olds 3 year olds 

4 year olds 5 year olds 

Average numter of children for whom each teacher is responsible: _____ 

2. FEES: 
Preschool services: 

$ per week $ per month $ ___„ per sen^ster 

Registration F^ Supply Fee 

Daycare Servires: 

S per hour $ per week $ per month 

Funding: 

private pay ___ Title XX Scholarships 

Sliding Scale Other (sp^ify) 

3. SERVICES: 

How is transportation your preschool provided? 

Parents Day care van Preschool van 

CHher (specify) 

Do you provide ex^nded day care in your program? 

Yes No Umler consideration 

4. SCHEDULE: 

Age Gnmps Time 

Days of Operation: MWF 

TT ^ 

(other) 



Briefly dcscrite tte daily sch^ules for tl^ preschool classes. 



[Please enclose a sample schedule and calendar if availabl?!. 
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5. STAFRNG: 

TotBl number of certified teachers in your progmm: 

Ttrtal numter of le^hing assistants in your program; 

number of volunteers in ycmr {m^gram: 



Numter of te^:hers having (he following cr^ntials: 

Early Chiidhocxl: Special Education: 



Child ttevelofmient: Elemeni&ry Educatbn: 

Ass(K:iate Degi^: Associate Credential: . 



Number of teachers with the following experience teaching pi^chool: 

_____ 5 years or more , I year 

4 years 6 1 1 months 

_ — „ 3 years Less than 6 months 

2 years 

6. LIABILITY COVERAGE: 

Name of Company ___^ 



Amount of Coverage: $ 



7. ADMISSIONS/ENROLLMENT REQUIREMENTS: 
Please list: 



8. PROGRAMMING FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN: 

Eto you have any handica{^>ed children enroll^ in your preschool? Yes No 

If so, how many? 

What are the handicapping conditions? 



Would you interest^ in serving a handica|^)ed child? Yes No Maybe 

If so, what kinds of support wouid/do you ne^ for providing programming for handicapped children? 



9. COMMENTS: 

How would you describe the major strength your preschool provides lo ycKir students/families? 




Return complete form by Februai7 28, 1987 to: 
Rosemarie Kleter, Project Facilitator 
ScIkjoI of Education, Ram 502 
Blumberg Center for Interdisciplinary Studies in S;^ia] Education 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47K)9 



REPORTING FORMATS FOR THE DATA FROM THE SURVEY 

The infonnation fmm the survey was entered into a data base into sevc. ! '^cporting formats for the committee to 
consider the information. 



INDIVIDUAL RBFONSE DATA 



FACIIITY Exun^ Pn:»;hooi ADDRESS 
DIRECTOR Misi, Mary PHONE 987^S4.1 AREA Nmth 
AGE-2 YRS 5 AGE-3 YRS 7 AGE-4 YRS 8 ACE S Y8S 2 

RATIO 1:10 

PRESCHl FEES S37/weck REGIST. FEE 

FUNDING TiUc XXX 
TRANSPORTATION Nom 
EXT. DAY CARE N«i£ 

MWF SCHEDULE 4 5 yr oW 9-11 W TTH SCHEDULE 3-4 yr dd 9 1 1 30 
^HEDULE (OTHER) 12: Vv3 30 

ACnVlTICS c^jenmg, large gnnipN. small gtwsp activities, playtime. Mi>r>, MUick. art/muMC. citjsins 
NO.-TCHRS.2 NO.-AIDSO NO.-VOLUN. I2 

CREDENTIALS E C I EL ED^ I 

S YRS. EXP.~1 4 YRS. EXP.- 

2 YRS. EXP. -I 1 yR. EXP.- 

LIASILITY AMT. I(K).000 COMPANY S U Annuitv Co. 
ENROLLMENT REQUIREMENT Patty Trammg/Health Record 
#H/C ENROLL. I INTEREST 

Yei, 

COMMENTS Parent psitiripiition is scheduled and encouraged. Parent!, share occupatum 
COMMENTS CONT. Varied program to meet individual 



DAYCARE FEE N/A 



3 YRS. EXP.- 
6 MOS. iXP.- 



SUPPORT NEEDED 

Re!iource help 



This page shows six ways in which data entered into the database {AppleWorks©) could be displayed to facilitate 
summary and analysis of the data. This assisted in developing an overview of the available st rvices, fee structure, 
interest, etc., across the community. 
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VciriV esTH;. v«trKd Wf^rmn 

























INn«ISt IN SVI^C MO NflDS FORMAT 


mmvf 






***0 OF HI 



































SCHEDUUS 




3 ^ n n 



JiA. 



STAf f <NfOSMATION fOftMAt 



NO, Of STAff VlAgS Of fH^ltlf ISCI 
JMMm ^CHgjAtp|vOt| 5 1 4 I 3 i a I f 



i 



iLl. 



I ^ {. Spfd L i ll i 



IN ACI CROUPS 



-L5_ 







ifA@i< irv 


l C!l^A.^L.-J 


<f or H C 












„, -. J .-„ , 












u 


if— 


t^vt ) aa<JW n 
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APPENDIX V 
HOLDING A REGIONAL FOScUM 

This appendix contains an agemh, ^ggest^ p^cipants* and exc^q^s from a follow-up summary from a community 
forum hosted by the preschcK)! integf^on site of the proj^. 

The original summary, "Highlights of the Terre Haole Regicmal Fonmi on P.L. 99-457*' and a vsdec^ape of the 
proceedings are available firom: 

Blumberg Center for Inlerdirciplinary Studies 

in Special Education 

Indiana State University 

School of Education 502 

Terre Haute, IN 47809 

812/237-2830 
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AGENDA FOR PUBLIC FORUM 
Regi^ilration and Coffee/Tea 
KeymHc Sj^kcr 

Break 

Panel Pigmentation 

- M«Kierator 

- Partni 

- Preschool (Mental Health) 

- Pre«:h«rf (E^evelqm^ntal Disabilities) 

- Health Services 

- ChUd Care 

« Social Service 
• State &nator 

Options & Answers 

Adjournment 



PANEL Participants 

REGIONAL FORUM 

Parent of developn^nially disabled child in process of being enrdl^ in regular preschool wiih mni-handicapped peers. 

Coordinator of Child and Adolescent &rvices local agency. Provides clinical services to children and families, 
consultation to ^hools, and home-based early intervenion. 

Preschool teacher for IcK^al agency serving children who have developmenlal disabilities. 
S<Kial Worker for the County Health EJepartrient Nursing Division'?* Well-Child Clinics, 
Coordinator of Child Carc Services. 

Consultant in tiK Crippled Children Division of the Department of Public Welfare for Supplemental Security 
Insurance/Disablol ChUdren's Program (SSI/ECP) 

State Senator for the State Senate District 



8:30 A M. 
9:00 A.M. 

10:00 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 



11:30 A M, 
12:00 noon 
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Indiana State 
University 



UJUMBERC CENTER tm k^^m^l^tnmy Stupes 
to Specfail Ed^atlim 



mem: rs from 

HICHUGHTS OF TE8RE HAUTE 
REGIONAL FORUM ON P.L 99-457 

BACKGROUND 

P.L. 99-457 is an amendment to the Educatscm of the Handica^^ Act, P.L. 94-142. The iegislation establishes 
a national policy on early interventicm for infants ai^ K^ers... 

CURRENT STATC OF SERVICES 

The current service system provides varying {K>ints of referral when an individual family situation requires service 
beyond tht' role of a given agency.., 

SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

...Yet, (t^ ^ceptance by the public at large of {^rscms who are haiKlica{^)ed seemfi to hampered by iimited 
tnleracttof^.,. 

ECONOMICS 

...B(^ tf^ amount of iiii^s to provi<te services ami die method by which the money is allocated impair the system. 
Most ^rvices are only for families of lower ina>m€. Scmie are ordy for the truly indigent. If a family lias insurance 
or has an income above ^^ifioi guidelines, they are rev^^KmsiUe for payment... 

PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 

There are caring and d^icated personnel throughout the s^ystem. Yet we do nc^ have enough trained personnel to 
m^t ail the needs,.. 

GEOGRAPHIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Rural counties tend to l^ve fewer age^ies. Therefore the burden on enlisting agencies is increased or services must 
be acce^isi^ at a distant metrqK>litan center... 

CHILD CARE 

There are very few license facilities in surrounding ccHinties. County welfare departments, which are already 
over'-extemled, often do tk^ enforce regulations regarding licensing. Hie absence of licensing eliminates opportunities 
for monitoring, providing continuing education^ assistance in nutriticm through the Fecteral Nutriticm Program, and 
cont^ with ar«l from other service provi<ters i^ross the system.,. 



School of ^ucaiion 502 
Terre Haute. Indiana 47809 
(812) 237 2830 
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APPIENDIX W 
WORKING WfTH A STEERING COMMITTEE 

This ii{^}endix (te^bes tte procedure follow^ by the pr^chod integratiOT srte of tlw project in develqjing a st».€ring 
commits and working with the group. 
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WORKiNG V¥ITH A STEERING COMMITTEE 



A sirring committee can be useful to an ^ency ^dressing which are imp^ed by ol}^r ager^ics or interest 
groups. Meeting with represerrfati^-es of several a^rKies freqt^tly results in in^jrovol communication betw^ 
individuals who may have never met before or who had had only limited contact. Addressing a common issue brings 
lo light any duplications or variatitms of overlooked aj^pix^hes. 

Tl^se suggestions are t^sed m experiences of tte integrated preschool site of IfKiiana State University's F^ral 
Systems Change Proj^, 



Articulate Goal 

Directicm CHStlii^ 
Timeline deveiof^ 



Plh.^ mating details 

Provide lunch following 
noting 



^lect PtMentsal RepresenMlve 

•who would impact 
•who would be imputed 



Work of Cormnittee 
Gather information: 

issues 

colleagues 

on-site • isits 

Key individuals 



Solicit Particii^tion 

Bring iniroducfory 
brochures to first meeting 



J 



CONTENT OF MECTINGS 

— - Introduction of particif^nts, describing agency and nrfe, and stating their interest groups p^rsji^Uve m the need, 

— Explanation of the ccwKept/need, 

— ' Explanadon of anticipated process am their role. 

— Use of media to reinforce philosophy/approach 

Solicit assistance in develc^ing, maHiing, and analyzing survey 

— Develc^ checklist of items to be ^idressed in pursuing issue (api^ndix Q) 

— Transfer to workih^t which serves as t<xA for dir^ting dialog. 

— Share g^hered info: survey d&ta (aj^jemlix T), stMe officials^ other pi^titioners^ review. 

— Visit another site or invite spokesfi^fson to address committ^. 

— Selection of iiKiividual case. Fc^ow progress in ^kiressing the case, ickntifying gaps, weakmsses, ind resolutions. 

— Attend a conference atkiressing the concern as a group. 

— I<teittify any alignn^t of f^rtici{mnts in otlrer st^rii^ committee or coaliticms. Utilize such contorts in ^tablishing 
a ccnnmunicMic^ link. 

— At each meeting update on related developments in respective agency, record minutes and review minutes from 
previous meeting, establish goal for next n^eting. 

— Between meetings disseminate niinutes to each participant and forwaixl information for review in preparation for 
next n^eting. 
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APPENDIX X 
AN EVALUATION FRAMEWORK 

Hiis appefidix contains an outline of four phases to program planning aiid evaluation and a grid to use in the planning 
and evaluation process. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



Adapted from: Msher, C. A. and Eteni^, R, A, (1984) Planning and Ex^lmting Special Education Senices, 
Engiewood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Maher and Bennett < 1984) present four frf'ises to tl^ prc^ram planning and evaluation process: problem clarirtcaticH), 
program design, program implementation, and outcome as&essr?^nt. They have tdentifi^ the major elements of these 
{biases as: 

L Problem ciarification III. Program implen^ntation 

A, Assessing service delivery mtds A. Facilitating program implementation 

2. Assessing service delivery context B, Evaluating program implen^ntation 

C, Ctescribing the problem 

IV. Outcome assessment 

IL Program design 

A. Evaluating goal attainment 

A. Enveloping program {Hir^K^, goals, and objectives B. Evaluating related effects 

B. Evaluating program alternatives C, Evaluating ccnsun^r resKrtion 

C. Enveloping the program design D, Evaluating cause-effect relations 

D. Evaluating the program design E. Evaluating cost-effectiveriess 

F. D^iding abcnit program change 

G. Communicating evaluation results 

Maher and Bennett ccmbine the four p^ses of program planning and evaluation with their coiKref^ of a service 
delivery system in developing a framework to systematically plan ami evaluate special education programs. By 
expanding on the parts of the service delivery system model as decided in the guidelines, the resulting framev^ork 
is as fcflows: 



PLANNING AND EVALUATION PROCESS 

SERVICE 

DELIVERY PrcA)lem Program Program Outcome 

SYSTEM Clarification Design Implen^ntation Assessment 

Fliilosophy 

Assessment 

Instruction 

Relat d Services 

Personnel Development 

Administration 



When planning and evaluating special education programs in relation to best educational practices, the needs 
assessment instruments (Appendix O) cai be used for determining actual condition and desired state of affairs. 
The above framework can be used in systematically planning and evaluating the sf^iai education program. TTic 
guidelines can be used as a resource in making change to the desired state of programming. 
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FILMS USED IN TME PRO|E€T 



Integration 

/j Regular Uves 

This doounentary demonstratt^s that integration works. Tite fcxus is on people with disabilities in typical school, 
r^reational airi working ^ttings aiui the im{mct integmlion has on their lives and the lives of the people around 
ttem. IncliKted in tt^ purchase price is a comprel^sive ccmipanion guide which de^ribes how to the video 
to pronKste public erfi^ation ab<Mit iN* cotc^ of integration; reach paren^i*, ^encies, am! cOTimunity citizens. $38.(K) 
inclutfes shipping & handling fvicteo 28 minutes), TASH, 7010 Roosevelt Way N,E., Seattle, WA 981 15, 

Parent*Pro^e^kmai 

2) Seasms of Caring 

This diKun^ntary delves into such issues as lamily suf^rt. con^lex emotional -educational-health care umls, ami 
tl^ effect profi^ionds have on a family's ability to cope. 

Hie film IcK^ at tihree famili^ learning to ^just and triun^. It also exaniir^s why mutual respect between families 
and professionals is criKrial to the well-!^ing of the family. 

Curriculum guicks arc available lo siq:^ment tt^ film, (film or viiko^) min). Association for the Care of Children's 
Health, 3615 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington, DC 20016, 202/244 180L 

If^triKtkNi 

3) Young and ^dal 

A complete course introducing special needs md levels of severity. McKlules cover normal development, preparing 
teachers to work with e^r di^iplines, practical ideas for working with ond sufi^rting fMrents. 

Materials incltKie videc^£^, case stilly explanati<^, le^r^s discussicm guick, hand-<Hits, and biUii^rai4iies. (Video* 
30 tapes, 30 minutes each). University Park Press Audio- Visual Program* 3(X) N. Charles St . , Baltimore, MD 2 1201 , 
301/547-0700, 1/800/638 7511. 

Staff Devebpment 

(4) PL ^-457: The Aterl Step Forward for Handicapped Children 

A multimedia package developed to present the significant changes for tm education of handicapped children and 
youth created by PL 99-457, the EHA Amendments of 1986. Materials include a user *s guide, VHS vi<teo, a scrijH, 
cc^y of PL 99-457, a report, several f^ s^^eis, and overte^ masters, {video, 23 minutes). Council for Exccf^ional 
Children, 1920 Association Drive, RestoK, VA 22091-1589. 
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GLOSSARY 

This gUiiiKary is comprised of terms which aj^ar in tK>Id throughout the guideline section. 

Active imjgramming— A style of classroom manageir^ni which aj^Hes each le^iiner s program m:ross the day, across 
envirofiments, and across doimins, conservatively using the school day regarding i^ocational priorities, (p. 17) 

Aitepted materbdis— Assistive or alternate nmterials to enable a pe rson who has a handicap to perform or paiticipate. 
(P^ 15) 

Antecedent events-- What hap^^ned righi before the cKCi'trcnce of s given behavior (p. 17) 

Beha\^km3l charts— Charts for tracking learner behavior. May include prompts given task performance, latemy/ 
frequency of specific behaviors, etc. (p. 17) 

CoUaborntrve <lecbioii*miikisig--An apprc^ch for grmip problem solving in program develt^>meni and 
implementation, (p. 18) 

Comniunlty-bssed curriciilmn— Curriculum that emphasizes training in natural environments rather than relying 
on simulated or abstract activities, (p. 16) 

Donislime— Any segments of educational program when learner is ncK actively involved in programming objectives 
(as contrasted to active prognimming). (p. 17) 

Ecirfi^kal inventory— An assessment tcwl for analyzing the skills necessary to function in a panicuiar environment. 
First, the steps required of non^iandica^jed j^r^on to function in a given environnKnt are listed. As the learner 
with disabilities performs the activity, skill deficits and need^ adaptations are recorded for implementation in 
instructional program. See the example in Appemiix L (p. 17) 

Errorless leamiiig— Trainers anticipate errors and provicte antecedent assistance to tfie minimum, n^essary to assure 
learner success, so the learner focuses on the relevant stimuli and correct response can be reinforced, {p. 17) 

Environmental managenBent— Organizing factors in the environment to prevent or minimi/e the impact of given 
behaviors, (p. 17) 

Fading— A teaching technique to develop maintenance by reducing the anKKint of information provided to assist 
the learner through adjusting the amount of prompt, teacher proximity, time delay, or alternating the procedure, 
(p. 17) 

Functional assessment— Assessment of an individual's ability to participate in domestic, vocational, and community 
environments (real life expcrience^,) in order to reflcnrt skills the learner has reason, opportunity, and motivation 
to perform during the course of a daily routine, (p. 14) 

Functional currkrulinn— Composed of skills frequently demanded in natural domestic, vocational, and community 
environments to increase the leamer^s ability to f^rform as indepemiently as possible, (p. 15) 

Joint ^andardte-- Indiana's Ctepartments of Mental Health, Human Services, and Education have agre^ on standards 
establishing criteria f'^r the provision of services to be purchased with stale and federal funds for a specified clientele, 
(p. 28) 

Least restrictive environment— The most imegratc*d and normalized setting possible, (p. 10) 

Master schedule— A composite schedule of instructional activities and the limes they cKCur for all learners in the 
class and the ini^ructional f^rsonnel (p, 17) 

Naturid proportions— The distribution of learners with severe handicaps according to the normal population curve 
is one or two out of every 100. (p. 12) 

Natural materials— The same materials used in the actual setting (e g real money) (p. 15) 
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Neural ^ttii^— Real, as ccsitrast^ to simulaied, setting for educational aciiviti^. Used l^cause il enhaiices learning 
of skills and helps to elimiimte the possibility of failure to generalize., (p, 15, 16) 

N«m-aver^ behavim* BWi^mist— Af^)rc^h to steping human behavior which is center^ cm fwinciirfes of liumanc 
treatment and p<^itive intervemicni. Includes such techniqi^s as development of bonding, environmental 
manipulatiofl, identificattcm of ant^r^m events, and the communicative asf^ts of behavior, (p. 17) 

Noniml&^toii— A cosK:ept which prcmicrtes the preisence and parttcit^timi of persons who have disabilities in settings 
and lifestyies al(Higside {^rscms who ane ncM disabled, (p. 9) 

Sy^g^^k d^a4^ed {^mrtiaii-'Planmi ^tegy fix skill acquisitim ba^ upon an^ysis of inj^nictioml program 
to determine effectiveness and identify any necessary ch^igrs (p. 17) 

Transdi^^Uiiary t^^ims— All disciplines are involved coop^^raiiveiy in assessment and program planning. 
Implementation is carried out by one or two team meml^rs. Other members provide consultative back-uo (D 
17, 18. 21) 

Tiim-about te«:Hliig— One teacher, who has receive training, shares skills and information with peers, (p. 19) 



